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Something about Biography 
By ELIZABETH STEVENSON 


Elizabeth Stevenson, B.A. (Agnes Scott) ’41, is Secretary to the Dean of the 
College. She is the author of three biographies, of which the first was The 
Crooked Corridor: A Study of Henry James (1949). For her second, 
Henry Adams (1955), she received the Bancroft Prize from Columbia 
University, given annually “for distinguished writings in American history.” 
Her third book, Lafcadio Hearn, is reviewed in this number of the QuarR- 
TERLY. 


i ORDER TO WRITE A BIOGRAPHY a writer does not have to invent 


a plot. A simple and terrible story offers itself to him: birth, 


aging, death. It is a story with a firm structure—a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. Death, the final event, secures attention even 
in an awkward telling. No life seen in this perspective can be unim- 
portant, and even obscure existences have pathos. It is the biogra- 
pher’s function to make the reader look steadily at life as defined by 
time. It is unlike the way the reader regards his own life, and there- 
fore enlarging. 

The rash might conclude that this is a quite simple business. One 
locates the facts, adds a little color here and there, and sets down 
sequences. However, the instant a writer begins to work with facts 
he realizes that facts are the most deceptive of materials. It is easily 


found out that even the gift given the biographer, the structure of 
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life itself, is very easy to ruin: in verbiage, romanticizing, in fiction. 
Early work in biography, the first weeks and months of reading, 
note-taking, and writing, is a heartbreaking discouragement. Pre- 
conceptions dissolve, important contradictions arise, even one’s ini- 
tial notion about the subject, without which there is no use even to 
begin, cracks and sags under the strain. 

I remember my own case in trying to write a life of Lafcadio 
Hearn. 

I got my idea from reading a selection of Hearn’s Japanese let- 
ters. I had decided to check Henry Adams’s accuracy about Japan. 
He had spent a summer there in 1886. I knew that an obscure writer 
with an interesting name had gone there in 1890 and written much 
about Japan, although few seemed to read him now. He seemed de- 
lightful in his letters: eager and curious as a terrier, poised in an 
exotic yet comfortable situation, married to a Japanese and thor- 
oughly installed in the Japanese life, yet observant with an alien’s 
eyes. He seemed full of fertilizing ideas about both East and West. 
He seemed a fortunate person. 

I took my quick brief notes from Hearn’s letters and filed them in 
my Adams papers. Then later, much later, when I was throwing 
away my Adams files (bibliography, notes, and index safely made), 
for some reason I did not throw away the Hearn notes but kept 
them. One day I saw a newly edited book of selections from Hearn 


and was ready to try him again: some letters, a few raw newspaper 


pieces out of Cincinnati, some urbane ones from New Orleans, a bit 
about Martinique, some grim, sharp, hard folk tales from Japan, 
not at all in the eager, careless style of the letters I had read. There 
was more to Hearn, it seemed, than the poised cool observer of 
Japanese mores. 

With only this hint of variety in him, this outline—not the emo- 
tional feel—of the life before me, I decided, when confronted sev- 
eral years later with the choice of a book to write, to try Hearn. 
I suggested the name, for I thought that he was someone I could 
stick with. I committed myself. I signed on. 

I found myself at once in quicksand. Nothing was certain, nothing 
stayed put. The printed books about Hearn were full of inaccuracies 
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and plain misstatements of fact. They had, with few exceptions, 
been written by either the partisans of hate or of love, as much 
blindness in one as in the other. I discovered that even the facts of 
his birth and parentage had been worked out only well on into the 
twentieth century. Here, however, was one solid piece of under- 
pinning upon which to build. I found other parts of my foundation 
in the work of earlier scholars or in my own discoveries in documents 
looked for or in others stumbled on luckily and unexpectedly. 

The longer I worked, the more thoroughly I learned what rubbish 
had been written about him, not just made-up “facts,” but fanciful 
theories of behavior and motive. I should have to knock it all down, 
at least in my own mind, and begin again, building only on what I 
could verify, or on what others had sufficiently verified. It was neces- 
sary to remain steadily skeptical, knowing that in putting up a new 
superstructure I too could easily err. 

The man [| found in the documents was not the simple whole man 
I had first discerned (that air of his in his best letters, when confi- 
dently he led himself and his friends through his mint-new discov- 
eries), but a sadly complicated, emotion-twisted human being. The 
odd facts of an odd life had made him somewhat difficult, if endear- 
ing. His integrity and sweetness existed as a core within layers of 
bitterness, mistrust, and fear. 

In making out my particular Hearn, taking in all the complications 
of which he was grandly capable, delimiting outlines of what he 
could and could not do, I gained confidence. At one jump I arrived 
at sureness. I knew Hearn. Here I was on the most dangerous yet 
necessary ground for the would-be biographer. My confidence could 
make me blind as well as acute. 

Yet it is this kind of irrational confidence that a biographer needs, 
in plodding on through documents, in and out of libraries, through 
museums, historic shrines, monuments—all the places where dust 
gathers on the vitality of a once hurtful existence. I had to restore 
that hurt to life, as well as a particular courage, impudence, and 
enduringness that had once made friends and enemies from Ireland 
to Ohio, from Louisiana to Martinique, from New York to Tokyo. 


This is the contradiction inherent in the art of biography (not a 
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science at all, and not a pure art either, but an impure one, full of 
interest and entertainment) : a queer organization of facts and in- 
tuitions about facts. But this is the fun of it too, and the importance 
of it, for biography is after all one of the enduring art forms of the 
Western world, one particularly suited to the unusual emphasis put 
in our civilization upon individuality. One finds no biography in the 


East at all, and that gives one pause. Biography is a special product 


of the West. As long as the single human being has meaning, so long 
will “lives” be written. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The bust of Henry Stiles Bradley, A.B. 90, D.D. (Georgia) '05, 
was sculptured by Evelyn Shayler Harmon, of Portland, Maine, in 
1922, and was cast in bronze by the Gorham Company. Adjunct 
Professor of Natural Science, 1890-95, Professor of Biology, 1896- 
1901, Bradley served as Vice-President of Emory College at Oxford 
from 1899 to 1901. Under his directing influence the field of biology 
was separated from the Department of Natural Science and given 
independent status in 1890. On his departure from Emory he en- 
tered the Methodist Church in Georgia, thereafter holding pastor- 
ates in Methodist and Congregational churches in Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Worcester (Massachusetts), and Portland (Maine). The bust was 
presented to Emory University in 1949 by Dr. Bradley's widow, 
Mrs. Mary Stafford Bradley, who died in Barnesville, Georgia, 
March 6, 1960. It is placed in the Emory University Museum. 





Taiwan: Frontier in Asia 


By BINGHAM DUNCAN 


Dr. Bingham Duncan, Associate Professor of History, was enabled to make 
firsthand observations of the political, economic, and educational situation in 
Taiwan (Formosa) during his tenure of a Fulbright Lectureship at National 
Chengchi University, Taipei, 1960-61. 


AIWAN IS A SMALL CORNER of China’s three and a half million 
g perm miles of land area, and its people make up a small part 
of the more than half a billion Asians who are Chinese.* Few 
minority groups reflect more diverse opinions. Some see, in this 
island, a bastion of freedom and a showcase of democracy, where a 
superbly trained and equipped army is available for emergency use 
if its allies call. Here American aid has been wisely used by capable 
administrators to develop a standard of living that is second only to 
that of Japan in eastern Asia. Others see Taiwan as the last strong- 
hold of a tyrant-dictator, a puppet of the United States and a symbol 
of American imperialism. Here, in the fall of 1960, a respected 
publisher, who was once Minister of Education in the Nationalist 
government, attempted to organize a new political party and was 
imprisoned for sedition. Here resides a government that makes no 
move without permission from Washington. Still others see an 
exotic, tropical isle where life moves slowly and foreign money is 
valuable. 

A less widely held but nonetheless arresting view of Taiwan has 
been expressed by thoughtful observers in recent years. For those 
people who are interested in Chinese civilization and who cannot or 
will not enter the People’s Republic of China, Taiwan is a frontier 
*Additional material on many of the topics treated here is readily available. Joseph 
W. Ballantine, Formosa (Washington, D.C., 1952) and George W. Barclay, Colonial 
Development and Population in Taiwan (Princeton, 1954) contain sound analyses. 
Victor Purcell, The Chinese in Southeast Asia (New York, 1951) is the standard work, 
and Robert S. Elegant, The Dragon’s Seed (New York, 1959) is a more popular book 
on the overse linese tailed information, which must be used with caution, can 


be found in tl in earbook 158-1959 (Taipei, Taiwan, 1959), in catalogs such 
as the Tunghai University Bulletin, 1959-60 (Taichung, Taiwan, 1959) and in periodi- 


cals suc is the J China Revie A thought-provoking discussion of Taiwan’s 


present situation is in John K. Fairbank, Communist China and Taiwan in American 
Foreign Policy: The Brien McMahon Lectures (The University of Connecticut, 1960). 





of contact with Chinese life. Here American, European, African, 
and Asian peoples can study Chinese civilization in a Chinese 
environment. 

These and other characteristics, some real and some imagined, 
are attributed to an island that lies a short distance off the coast of 
Fukien province. Less than fourteen thousand square miles in area, 


Taiwan is slightly more than a third as large as South Korea, least 


of the small Asian states. It has fewer than half as many people as 


the Philippine Islands, yet no more than a third of the countries that 
are members of the United Nations are more populous than Taiwan. 
There are ten to eleven million inhabitants. Some two million are 
recent migrants, or refugees, from Manchuria, Shantung, Szechuan, 
and most of the other provinces of China. The remaining eight to 
nine million—except for a few thousand aborigines—are descend- 
ants of earlier migrants, from Fukien and Kwangtung provinces and 
from other parts of South China. The term ‘“Taiwanese’”’ refers to 
the descendants of these mainlanders rather than to the aboriginal 
inhabitants, who long ago were absorbed or forced into almost inac- 
cessible mountain areas. Before the beginning of this century Tai- 
wan was permanently Chinese in its characteristics, a cultural exten- 
sion of the Middle Kingdom. The Taiwanese have some special 
customs and a special dialect; both are similar to those of their 
cousins who remain in the coastal provinces a hundred miles away. 
The customs and dialect are elements of integrated cultural patterns 
that are characteristic of the Chinese everywhere in Asia. 

At the same time some recent political, economic, and social de- 
velopments distinguish the life on this island from that of other 
Chinese societies. Perhaps the most widely known fact about Tai- 
wan is that it is the seat of government of the Republic of China. 
Ruled by Chiang Kai-shek, the Kuomintang Party controls the gov- 
ernment, excludes all rival organizations, and dominates the island. 
The Nationalist Government, brought almost intact to Taiwan in 
1949, has representatives from all the provinces of China, from the 
Mongolian Leagues and Banners, from Sinkiang (or Chinese Tur- 
kestan), Tibet, and other frontier regions. There are also repre- 
sentatives of Chinese citizens residing in the United States and in 
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other foreign countries. The Constitution, adopted in 1947, vests 
sovereignty in “the whole body of citizens’’ and provides that 
‘Persons possessing the nationality of the Republic of China shall 
be citizens of the Republic of China.” According to the Constitu- 
tion, all Chinese everywhere are under the jurisdiction of the Re- 
public of China. 

The Constitution also provides for local governmental bodies, 
and so there is a Provincial Government for Taiwan with its own 
assembly, more than ninety percent of whose members are Taiwan- 
ese. The Taiwanese dominate, by similar percentages, the city and 
hsien administrations ; twenty of the twenty-one largest cities, includ- 
ing the capital city of Taipei, have Taiwanese mayors. The over- 
whelming majority of these officials are members of the Kuomintang 
Party, as are most of the officials in the National Government and 
the higher officers in the armed forces. Whether more helped or 
more greatly handicapped by the overlapping jurisdictions of the 
two governments, the social organization and political structure of 
Taiwan are as stable and as well-ordered as in any of the small new 
nations of the world and more so than in many of them. 

In the economic sphere, the land system in Taiwan, largely worked 
out and administered by the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, has impressed Asian observers. The JCRR was established in 
1948 at Nanking under two American and three Chinese directors, 
to study agricultural problems and to recommend methods of im- 
proving the farmer’s lot. In 1949, when the Communists drove 
Chiang’s government from the mainland, the Commission moved to 
Taiwan and continued its program. The JCRR provides technical 
and some financial assistance to farmers’ associations, and aids agri- 


cultural projects: to increase rice production, to discover the sources 


of plant and animal diseases, to control erosion, and to improve the 


use of forest resources. A major concern of the Commission has 
been in the area of land reform. Under the old system more than 
half the farmland was tilled by tenants, who worked under verbal 
contracts and paid approximately two-thirds of the main crop as 
rent. The new system provides for six-year written contracts and 
for rentals at thirty-seven and a half percent of the yield of the main 
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crop. Further reforms enable tenants to buy the land they till, with 
payments no higher than the new rent levels. As a result, more than 
three-fourths of the land is now farmed by owners. Land was not 
expropriated for these changes; the landowners were paid with 
shares in industries and with farm commodities. The plan and the 
results are widely known wherever land reform is a major interest. 
Teams of Taiwan agricultural specialists have recently visited some 
east Asian and African areas to help work out rural problems. 
From the majority point of view the land reforms are the most 
important recent development in Taiwan. Other changes have 
affected different areas of the economy, and have influenced the 


social order. The Japanese, who governed Taiwan as a colony 


during the half-century prior to the end of the Second World War, 
built excellent transportation and communications systems. They 
established modern business institutions, developed commercial cen- 
ters, introduced sanitation and health measures, and in the process 
made over the principal cities. They did not develop industry ex- 
tensively, but the Chinese and their American advisers have given 
it much attention. Coal, limestone, and other minerals are extracted. 
Sugar manufacturing is the most important industry (Taiwan is the 
world’s second largest sugar producer), followed by textiles, ferti- 
lizers, metals including aluminum, and electric power. A petroleum 
refinery processes enough fuel oil and gasoline, using Middle East- 
ern crudes, to supply most of the island’s needs. At present Taiwan 
stands at a level of industrialization above that of most of the newly 
emerging Asian or African states. 

In the area of cultural development, the leadership of the island 
considers that it is carrying on the principles of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion that Dr. Sun Yat-sen formulated at the turn of the century. At 
the same time the leaders consider themselves the principal guard- 
ians of the older Chinese tradition, with its Confucian emphasis. 
The schools are looked upon as essential institutions for the trans- 
mission of these elements of Chinese culture and life. 

There is no tradition of general education in China. Until recent 
decades only a tiny minority could read or write, and even these had 


little education as the term is understood in the West. Learning in 
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the Middle Kingdom consisted largely in memorizing parts of a vast 
body of literature, much of which had existed for more than two 
thousand years. This literature, and that which developed while 
European institutions were being formed and modified by the civili- 
zation of Rome, the barbarian invasions, the Renaissance, and the 
French and industrial revolutions, was written in the “classical 
style.” In modern times this style did not conform to the spoken 
language, and it was intelligible only to a very small class of scholars. 
Not until after the Chinese Revolution of 1911 was the spoken 
language of the people set down in writing in newspapers and maga- 
zines. Not until after the First World War was a contemporary 
spoken idiom widely introduced in schools in books and pamphlets. 
The adoption for this purpose of pai-hua or “plain talk,” which 
westerners call Mandarin, made it possible for the people who lived 
in districts where this dialect was used to read and write the language 
they spoke, and for others to learn a standard dialect and so be able 
to communicate with people from distant provinces. 

After the Revolution of 1911 the schools became the carriers of 
the new nationalism and of new principles, as well as the bearers of 
the older tradition. In the following generation classes were ex- 
panded at all levels, partly because leaders of the revolution believed 
in the principle of mass education, and partly because schools were 
needed to spread the new ideas. 

In Taiwan, however, the Japanese system prevailed until 1945. 
Emphasis was on the elementary schools and on technical training, 
for the Japanese had little interest in educating their colonials be- 
yond the ability to read, write, and perform some skilled tasks. 


Statistics that are available indicate a great increase in educational 


facilities in Taiwan after the Japanese left, strikingly so at the mid- 


dle school and college levels. In 1940 the population was six mil- 
lion; ninety percent of the people were permanent Chinese residents. 
Half a million children were in the elementary schools. Yet less 
than ten thousand Chinese were in middle schools, and less than five 
hundred were in the normal schools and the university. By 1960 the 
population had increased to more than ten million. One and a third 


million were in the elementary schools, another quarter million were 





in middle schools and more than twenty-five thousand students at- 
tended a score of college level institutions. Thus, elementary school 
attendance was in slightly greater proportion to the population than 
in 1940. Middle school and college attendance, of little interest to 
the Japanese so far as Formosan Chinese were concerned, increased 


twenty-five fold under the policies and with the encouragement of 


the Chinese government. 

A significant aspect of the expansion of educational opportunities 
is the presence of overseas Chinese in the colleges. From the time 
of the communist take-over of the mainland, increasing numbers of 
these youths have been going to Taiwan for their education. Some 
three thousand Chinese from Malaya, Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, other places in Southeast Asia, and a few from Africa 
and Europe, are studying in Taiwan colleges and universities this 
year. 

There are some twenty-four professional schools, colleges, and 
universities in Taiwan. These include medical, engineering, teacher- 
training, agricultural, commercial, and liberal arts colleges. Some 
are new, others have mainland backgrounds and a number have con- 
nections in the United States. For example, among several church- 
affliated institutions is Soochow University. Founded early in this 
century near Shanghai, Soochow was for a time helped by contribu- 
tions from Emory University students, faculty, and alumni. Now 
“re-established” in Taiwan, it is seeking to renew its ties with 
Emory. The capstone of the educational system is located in Taipei. 
Established in 1928 by the Japanese as the Taihoku Imperial Uni- 
versity to be the center of higher education in the colony, the build- 
ings, libraries, laboratories, and other facilities were taken over in- 
tact when the Japanese surrendered, and the institution was renamed 
the National Taiwan University. 

The University, as well as the elementary and middle schools, had 
to be reorganized when Taiwan again became Chinese territory in 
1945. Of first importance was the problem of changing the point 
of view, built into the curriculum, from that of Japanese culture and 
outlook to one centered on Chinese civilization. An accompanying 
language change was necessary, for the schools had been conducted 
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in Japanese. The language changeover was the easier of the two. 
Teachers from the mainland provinces were widely used, as they 
were familiar with the pai-hua, and could use it as a literary medium. 
The language conversion was also made easier by the relationship 
between Japanese writing and Chinese characters, or ideographs. 

The use of the Chinese language in the schools has implications 
that extend beyond the boundaries of Taiwan. One key to the per- 
sistent cultural cohesiveness of the Chinese is their written language. 
After his family has lived for ten generations outside the land of 
his forefathers, a man may continue to identify himself as a native 
of some little-known village in China. Millions have not lost a sense 
of identity with their ancestral homeland, in large measure because 
of a belief in the superiority of their civilization and a desire to 
retain the language that describes it and is a part of it. 

The standard Mandarin in its written and spoken forms is used 
as the medium of instruction at all levels throughout Taiwan schools. 
Westernization goes forward rapidly in the classrooms, and the 
colleges offer courses of instruction as varied as those available in 
American schools of comparable size. Yet virtually all schools re- 
quire a core curriculum of Chinese studies. These constitute roughly 
a seventh to a sixth of the credits needed for graduation. A small 
part of this basic program, in elementary and middle schools as well 
as in the higher institutions, is the universally required San Min 


Chu I, or Three People’s Principles, course. This is the Kuomintang 
version of the meaning of the Chinese Revolution and of Dr. Sun 


Yat-sen’s teachings. The rest of the core program is taken up with 
Chinese language, history, literature, and philosophy. In most of 
the schools heavy emphasis on the English language reflects the role 
of the United States as the most important outside sponsor of edu- 
cation in Taiwan. Private foundations, churches, civic groups, and 
the American government contribute money and books to institutions 
and to individuals. All the universities and most of the colleges have 
some American trained professors on their faculties. The American 
University Club of Taiwan includes Chinese holding degrees from 
most of the larger institutions in the United States. 


Applicants for admission to the colleges and universities, from 
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the middle schools of Taiwan, undergo rigid entrance examinations. 
In recent years perhaps a third of the select groups who have taken 
the examinations have been accepted. The Chinese, as they have 
since antiquity, take elaborate precautions to insure security in the 
administration of these all-important tests, for opportunity, salary, 
and prestige are heavily influenced by educational attainments. In 
preparing the examinations to be given the twenty-six thousand ap- 
plicants for admission to colleges in 1960-61, an official board was 
literally sealed inside the National Taiwan University library, 
which was converted to a temporary workshop. Guards patrolled 
the grounds. Meals were sent in through the one unsealed entrance 
under careful supervision during the four days needed to assemble 
and duplicate the necessary sets of questions. Occasionally, attempted 
bribery has served to increase the precautionary effort: one offer 
of twenty-five hundred American doilars, the equivalent of several 
years’ salary for a university professor, was reportedly made for a 
set of the questions last year. 

A few special categories of applicants are exempt from the exam- 
inations, principally persons living outside Taiwan. Virtually no 
foreigner can hope to pass. The practical problems of administering 
more than screening tests for the thousands of overseas Chinese who 
apply are forbidding. Further, many otherwise highly desirable stu- 


dents who were brought up outside China are not sufficiently ad- 


vanced in Chinese studies to compete successfully. Although the 
twelve to fifteen million overseas Chinese have established their own 
schools where possible, it is not easy to maintain high levels of in- 
struction. An added factor is the spirit of nationalism in the new 
Asian countries. In most of these the overseas Chinese hold eco- 
nomic power out of proportion to their numbers. In recent years 
great pressures have been exerted to weaken their influence, espe- 
cially in the Philippines, Indonesia, Malaya, and Thailand. The 
Malays in Singapore resent the potential influence of the Chinese 
Nanyang University there; the Department of Education in Manila 
ceased issuing permits for new Chinese schools late in 1960, and 
there are those in the legislature who would close the ones now in 
operation. The situation is similar elsewhere. The overseas youth 
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who has the intelligence and the ambition to seek a higher education, 
and if he wants to go to a Chinese college, has little choice. The 
very few higher institutions that exist outside China, such as the new 
and still undeveloped Nanyang University in Singapore, and the 
five or six colleges and universities in Hong Kong, cannot attempt 
to provide for many students beyond their own areas. The overseas 
youth must go to the schools of Taiwan, or to those in the People’s 
Republic of China, where he receives communist indoctrination in 
all phases of life throughout his stay. 

This situation has led the United States, acting through the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, to subsidize overseas ap- 
plicants who want to go to Taiwan. Working with the Nationalist 
Ministry of Education and the Overseas Affairs Commission, ICA 
provides grants for tuition, maintenance, and partial costs of the 
additional buildings and equipment needed to take more students 
into the overcrowded colleges and universities of Taiwan. Technical 
advice and some funds are also provided directly by a few American 
private institutions. The Asia Foundation, the Association for 
Asian Studies, the Ford Foundation, and the Asia Society are also 
supporting Asian studies in the United States in response to broad- 
ening demands. Because of this interest and because of the nature 
of the potential, American schools have encouraged and sponsored 
seminars and special studies programs in Taiwan institutions. In 
recent months at least one outstanding American university has 
begun to explore the possibility of establishing its center of Chinese 
studies in Taiwan. 


These aspects of current Asian-American relations offer easily 


understood bases for continued codperation between the United 
States and Taiwan. Other bases are less clear but no less real. The 
complexity of the Nationalist-Communist relationship as an inter- 
national issue, the United Nations Security Council seat that is at 
stake, and especially the involvement of the question in American 
party politics, have obscured lesser, but not negligible, factors. 
Taiwan’s agricultural and industrial achievements have reached 
levels that will bear comparison with some of the small Western 


nations. The rising prosperity and the continued stability of the 
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island contrast sharply with conditions in nearby Southeast Asian 
countries. For the overseas Chinese the island is a cultural center 
and a locus of educational opportunity. For the United States and 
much of the West it is a frontier line of contact with Chinese life. 





Autumn Tryst 


By Warp PAFFORD 


I shall not catalogue October's ways, 
But greet her whims direct and poet-like: 
Let me encounter them as Summer’s mellowed days, 
Or Winter’s promises of golden sheltered hours 
Stored but for me— 
Bemused and wondering at so strange a love. 





The New Soviet World History 


By Kermit E. McKENZIE 


Kermit E. McKenzie, A.B. (University of Richmond) ’47, A.M. (Columbia) 
49, Ph.D. (Columbia) ’60, is Assistant Professor of History, specializing in 
modern Russian and Soviet history. 


HE MOST AMBITIOUS UNDERTAKING by Soviet historians in 
2 prein years is the new multi-volume collective work entitled 
World History (Vsemirnaia Istoriia). To date, seven volumes 
have appeared, carrying the story from prehistoric times to the eve 
of the Bolshevik Revolution of November 1917. Three more vol- 
umes will reach to the end of World War II. Issued under the 
auspices of the Soviet Academy of Sciences and its Institutes of His- 
tory, Oriental Studies, History of Material Culture, Sinology, Slavic 
Studies, Africa, Ethnography, and Peoples of Asia, this Russian- 
language story of man’s fate stands as an impressive and authorita- 
tive achievement of the post-Stalin era in Soviet historiography. 
American historians and their colleagues throughout the world are 
now presented with a synthesis of presumably the very best findings 
of Soviet historical science. 

The initial sentence in volume I tells us that the World History 
is the “first collaborative work in Marxist historical literature that 
illumines the path traveled by humanity from the most ancient times 
to our contemporary epoch.’ The external handsomeness of these 
massive tomes (oversize and averaging 800 pages) cannot be 


denied. They are solidly bound, printed on paper of good quality, 
and abundantly and attractively illustrated, often in color. But the 


inner content, grounded emphatically in Marxism-Leninism, will 
automatically—perhaps too automatically—raise doubts respecting 
the merits of this large undertaking. 

An impressive Editorial Board of twenty-odd scholars, a great 
many of whom are members of the Academy of Sciences, is directing 
the writing of these volumes. Their leader is Academician E. M. 
Zhukov, Professor of History at Moscow University. As Secretary 
of the Department of Historical Sciences within the Academy of 
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Sciences, he heads the élite corps of Soviet historians. Zhukov’s 
major publication is the standard Soviet history of international re- 


lations in the Far East. He is also a specialist in Japanese history. 


In Stockholm during August 1960, at the XI International Congress 
of Historical Sciences, Zhukov presented a paper on ‘The Period- 
ization of World History,” a large problem that the Chief Editor 
of a World History must have pondered a good deal. Of interest 
is his membership in the Soviet Committee for the Solidarity of 
Asian and African Countries, to the Presidium of which he was 
recently promoted. This committee is an important instrument of 
the ever-intensified Soviet ideological campaign abroad, which has 
been so ably analyzed in the new book by Professor Barghoorn of 
Yale, The Soviet Cultural Offensive. 

Each of the volumes has the following parts: an introduction, 
main text, chronological table, bibliography, name index, geographic 
and ethnic index, and lists of maps and illustrations. A few words 
will serve to suggest the quality of the bibliographies and the maps. 

The bibliography for each volume runs from thirty to forty pages 
and is divided into separate lists for each chapter. The instructive 
thing to note about these lists is that they do not follow the usual 
practice of making a twofold distinction (between primary and sec- 
ondary materials), but make a threefold distinction, t.e., works by 
the “Founders” of Marxism-Leninism, secondary literature, and 
sources. Works by the “Founders” are always listed first, ahead of 
all else, and presumably the correct procedure for the Soviet student 
is to master the Marxist-Leninist viewpoint on the topic at hand 
before examining either primary or secondary works. Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin are the sole recognized ‘‘Founders” ( osnovopolozhniki, 
or “propounders of fundamental principles”), and only their works 
are cited in the infrequent footnotes in the main text. Whatever 
these three have said or written about the subject under investiga- 
tion is listed extensively, even if their remarks are only of a periph- 
eral nature. Nothing illustrates more neatly the Soviet claim that 
Marxism-Leninism constitutes the sole correct, and hence the only 
useful, world view with which to approach scientific problems. 


Stalin is no longer a ‘“‘Founder,”’ and Khrushchev is not yet one 
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and perhaps never will be. To anyone familiar with Soviet historical 
literature of the Stalin era, the total absence of footnotes referring 
to this or that work by Stalin underscores in a quaint way the 
de-Stalinist revolution that has taken place. The minor thrill one 
experiences in seeing himself cited in a footnote was a sensation that 
Stalin enjoyed frequently whenever he thumbed through the pages 
of virtually any Soviet work published during his last two decades 
of rule. Now the old despot is no more, and in the World History 
his writings, once so effusively admired, are relegated to the cate- 
gory of secondary literature. 

Although most of the secondary literature in the bibliographies 
is in Russian (chiefly works by Russian and Soviet authors but in- 
cluding some translations), there are also listed works in all the 
major languages of the world and in a great many minor languages, 
as, for example, Turkish, Bengali, Indonesian, Korean, Finnish, 
Hungarian, etc. Source materials in the native language are listed 
for each people or country. 

In the field of domestic Russian history not a single work by a 
non-Russian author is listed, and only two such works are given for 
Russian diplomatic history (the studies by Temperley and Guichen 
of the Crimean War). None of the outstanding Western works, 
even on pre-Soviet Russian history, is cited. Apparently only Rus- 
sians can interpret Russia. But, if this appears as a flaw in Soviet 
historical science, one may become the devil’s advocate and ask, 
how many Russian-language studies of American history are taken 
seriously or even known by American historians ? 

The maps in the World History bid fair to rival German cartog- 
raphy in beauty and detail. Except for volumes II and III, for 
which there are separate packets of maps, each volume contains 
thirty to forty maps, roughly a dozen of which are in full color. 
Perhaps the most useful to Western scholars will be the rich collec- 
tion of maps pertaining to remote periods of Asian and African 


history. Among the more esoteric are one showing the complex 


political situation in the Transcaucasus during the first centuries 
A.D., and another for Southeast Asia in the same period. There is 
an interesting map detailing the Hussite Wars, another illustrating 
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the Mongol itinerary in Central and Eastern Europe in the XIII 
century, one outlining the states of Central Asia in the XVI century, 
another showing the native principalities of Western Africa in the 
XVI-XVII centuries. Volume VII has a fascinating set of maps of 
Paris, defining the military positions of the Paris Commune of 1871 
and the Versailles forces. 

Turning now to the content of these volumes, we can assume that 
the World History, for historians laboring under conditions of 
Communist dictatorship, is probably as able and comprehensive an 
achievement as will be possible for many years to come. It does 
represent somewhat more than four decades of Marxist-Leninist 
scholarship and it appears in the relatively relaxed atmosphere of 
the post-Stalin era. Doubtless these volumes, or large parts of them, 
will be translated into numerous languages and distributed cheaply 
to libraries outside the USSR, especially in the newer countries of 
Africa and Asia, where their influence over the long pull can be 
great. 

The important general preface to the set defines the editors’ 
viewpoint. The time is considered ripe for such a large-scale project 
because a vast quantity of factual material is now at the disposal of 
historians, and because historical science has gradually freed history 


from “legends, fictions, religious fantasies,-mistakes made in good 


faith, and deliberate perversions.”’ Although much remains to be 
done, it is possible to generalize the essential conclusions about 
man’s history from the standpoint of the “only scientific world view 
in the present age—Marxism-Leninism.” Not only does the possi- 
bility exist; there is also an urgent need, for the study of history 
“helps the working class and all advanced peoples of the world to 
understand the operation of the laws of social development, and 
arms them with the ability to utilize correctly these objective laws 
both in liberating, revolutionary struggle and in the building of a 
new, socialist life.” 

Commenting upon other similar efforts, such as the Cambridge 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Histories and Halphen and Sag- 
nac’s Peuples et Civilisations, the editors admit that these works 


preserve significance from the point of view of richness and relia- 
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bility of factual material, but they accuse the authors of assorted 
ideological shortcomings. Among these sins are ‘“‘frank subjectivism 
in the selection and evaluation of historical facts,’’ which is closely 
linked with the ‘‘direct rejection of the idea of historical lawfulness” 
(zakonomernost, a dificult word to translate; it means conformity 
to objective laws underlying history). “Bourgeois” historians are 
also guilty of denying the idea of historical progress, rejecting the 
unity of this process, downgrading the role of the popular masses, 
and falsely juxtaposing a creative minority and an inert majority. 
Finally, “bourgeois” historians use as their primary categories such 
secondary concepts as ‘“‘civilizations” and ‘“‘world religions” instead 
of economic systems. 

How deterministic is Marxism-Leninism when applied in the 
W orld History? Is the base (“the production of material goods and 
the development of productive forces and of economic relationships 
among people’) an omnipotent determinant of the superstructure 
(government, law, religion, ideas, art, literature, eftc.), and is the 
superstructure solely a passive element in history? How universally 
binding is the Marxist sequence of socio-economic stages (primitive- 
communal, slaveholding, feudal, capitalist, socialist) ? 

The editors seriously water down the notion of absolute, mechan- 
ical determinism so often associated with Marxism. They do not 
consign to the superstructure a passive role. They affirm that “ideas 
and political institutions do not simply reflect the development of 
economics. The superstructure is an active force, exerting a reverse 
influence on the material conditions of social life that created it.” 
This rejection of crude economic determinism allows the Soviet his- 
torian a relatively wide latitude of analysis and interpretation, and 
his findings become more sophisticated and more impressive to non- 


Marxists. If the elements of the superstructure are permitted a 


creative role to the point even of influencing the base, obviously the 


handling of problems of causation becomes quite flexible. 

Marx's five-stage sequence is not considered by the editors as a 
simple, uniform process, pulling along all peoples in a simultaneous 
parade toward the utopia. Rather variety and overlapping and 


even skipping of stages are to be perceived in this definitely complex 
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process. In any epoch there may be a prolonged coexistence of out- 
lived forms of the preceding base with the predominating forms of 
the newly victorious base; or a coexistence of new, embryonic forms 
of a future base with the mature forms of the present base. More- 
over, the tempo of development within any epoch or from one epoch 
to its successor may vary greatly. One and the same economic base 
may exhibit considerable variety, depending on geographical, his- 
torical, and “other conditions.”” More significant is the assertion 
that not all peoples must pass through all epochs. Under certain 
conditions a stage may be skipped, and a people experiencing a slow 
historical development may by-pass one or more stages. Presum- 
ably, one of the necessary conditions for such leaps forward is help 
from an advanced country. 

Throughout much of human history, the editors unsurprisingly 
announce, class struggle has tormented mankind. Generated by the 
appearance of the institution of private ownership of ‘means of 
production” and the division of society into classes of owners and 


non-owners, of exploiters and exploited, class struggle persists 
through the slaveholding, feudal, and capitalist stages, and is finally 


to be ended with the establishment of socialist society. History is 
progressive, say the editors, but it is also painful. “Every forward 
step of the slaveholding, feudal, and capitalist societies has been 
paid for by countless sacrifices of the toiling masses.”’ 

Volume I brings the story of man from the earliest beginnings to 
the middle of the first millennium “before our era,’’ which is the 
Communist manner of saying “B.C.” In this period are encompassed 
the primitive-communal epoch and, in certain parts of the world, 
the early phase of the slaveholding epoch. Primitive communism is 
identified with the Paleolithic, Mesolithic, and Neolithic Ages, and 
is regarded as the longest of the epochs in Marx’s scheme (exclud- 
ing, of course, the fifth epoch). All peoples of the world pass 
through this initial stage, the basis of which is the “‘collective owner- 
ship of the means of production.” 

The second or slaveholding stage begins with the gradual estab- 
lishment of private property and classes, initially in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, later in other areas. ‘Class society was born first in 
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Egypt and in the valley of the Euphrates and Tigris (end of the 
1V—beginning of the III millennium before our era), then in India, 
in China, and in the Mediterranean countries (middle 11I—middle 
II millennium before our era).”” The new stage is equated with the 
Bronze and Iron Ages in these areas. For the first time in history 
there is created an orderly system of power, the state, and the func- 
tions of this slaveholders’ state are to coerce the slaves and other 
exploited segments of the population and to wrest territory from 
other states. 

Volume II covers the period from the middle of the first millen- 
nium B.C. to the fall of the Roman Empire, during which time the 
slaveholding socio-economic formation rapidly gained ascendancy 
throughout the civilized world. Towards the end of this period 
China moves into the vanguard of history by undergoing the transi- 
tion from slaveholding to feudalism in the III and IV centuries. 

Christianity is interpreted by the World History as a doctrine of 
passive resistance of the oppressed classes. “Collapse of the old 
slaveholding world gave birth to profound upheavals also in the 
realm of ideology,”’ of which the most important sign was the rise 
of the Christian religion. The exploited sought a way out of their 
misery in the new faith, “which offered a reward, even though only 
after death.” The Soviet verdict is that the New Testament story 


of Jesus is sheer legend and either contradicted or unsupported by 
historical research. “But in any case the material at the disposal of 
historical science allows the drawing of the conclusion of the 
mythical nature of Christ and his closest students—the apostles.” 
To the Soviet historians Christianity had the early virtues of sim- 
plicity and democracy, but these qualities became lost as Christianity 


“transformed itself into a state religion, into a weapon of class rule, 
initially by the slaveholders of Rome and afterwards by the ruling 
classes of feudal Europe.”’ 

Volume III deals with the Middle Ages, which as a term is re- 
tained in the World History and equated with Marx’s third stage. 
The Soviet authors, evidently unable to find a clear-cut ‘feudal 
revolution,” simply say that the transition to feudalism takes place 
between the III and VII centuries. By 1500 the progressive phase 
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of feudalism has come to an end, and volume IV describes the “birth 
of capitalism in the womb of feudal society,”’ during the next century 
and a half. An ideological and cultural revolution accompanies the 
transition: the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the flourishing of 
natural science all testify to the emergence of a new socio-economic 
order. 

Volumes V, VI, and VII span the years from 1640 to 1917, the 
period called by Soviet historians ‘“‘modern history,” or the age of 


capitalism, as distinguished from ‘“‘contemporary history,” the age 
of socialism, which is said to have begun in 1917. ‘‘Modern history” 


is replete with revolutions, and the Soviet historians are determined 
to emphasize this point by beginning volume V with the English 
Civil War, volume VI with the French Revolution, and volume VII 
with the Paris Commune of 1871, which is identified as the first 
proletarian revolution in world history. The working class becomes 
increasingly active in this chain of revolutions and, ultimately, with 
the dissemination of the great teachings of Marx and Engels, ar- 
rives at a clear vision of its mission in history. The revolutionary 
movement of the proletariat steadily shifts its center of gravity 
eastward, from France in the 1870’s to Germany in the 1890's and, 
in 1905 and 1917, to Russia. Among other consequences, the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1905 stimulates anti-imperialist activity in Asia, 
where the native peoples ‘‘began to understand that the democratic 
revolutionary forces in Russia were the ally of oppressed peoples 
in their struggle for liberty.” Thus emerges the historic alliance 
that has been consistently propagated in Communist literature down 
to the present: revolutionary Russia and colonial peoples united in 
a common struggle against imperialist capitalism. 

This brief examination of the World History may be concluded 
by identifying certain of its dominant characteristics, aside from the 
Marxist-Leninist infusion. First of all, the World History is un- 
equivocally a people’s history. The story of mankind has been de- 
picted as the story of the fate of oppressed and exploited masses, 
the injustices that have been wrought upon them, and their acts of 
rebellion against their tormentors. It is a history of revolt. A cur- 


sory examination of the seven volumes suggests that virtually every 
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popular uprising in history, whether in Rome of ancient times or in 
China of the Middle Ages or in Africa in the XIX century, has been 


duly recorded. It is a pilgrim’s progress, in which sin is the oppres- 


sion of man by man and redemption comes with a Leninist-inspired 
revolution. 

A second characteristic is the basic simplicity of the World 
History. How seductively the neat Marxist categories explain the 


complexity of man’s past! How satisfyingly simple is the historical 
perspective of an upward march of humanity, first led by Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, then by China, then England, and finally by Russia! 
A third characteristic is the generous treatment of non-European 
peoples. An Asiatic or an African will be pleased to find his pre- 
European past so fully described, and doubly delighted to read the 
enthusiastic endorsement of his people's efforts at emancipation. 
As in Hegel’s scheme of history, which seems to culminate in the 
Prussian Monarchy, so the Soviet World History seems virtually to 
culminate in Soviet Russia. “‘Contemporary history”’ is introduced 
by the Russian Revolution, and Russia, having led the way to 
“socialism,’’ now strives to lead the way to “communism,” pro- 
claimed as the highest possible stage of human existence and happi- 
ness. What greater destiny for any nation in the history of the 
world? Could it be otherwise in any Soviet history of the world? 





The Study of Political Behavior 


By HARMON ZEIGLER 


Harmon Zeigler, A.B.’57, A.M. (Illinois) ’58, Ph.D. (Illinois), ’60, is Asso- 


ciate Professor of Political Science, specializing in legislative behavior. 


MONG STUDENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE an academic controversy 
A of intense proportions is currently raging. The difference of 
opinion, which was resolved in related disciplines some years ago, 
concerns what has come to be known as the “behavioral approach.” 
As is the case with any deeply felt conflict, the issues have become 
distorted and the claims of both adversaries exaggerated. It is the 
purpose of this paper to attempt to clear the air by exploring the 
fundamental tenets of the behavioral approach. 

The study of politics has, like all other types of knowledge, fol- 
lowed fashion. While there are those who maintain that the scien- 
tific study of political relations began with Aristotle, we are con- 
cerned here with the development of political science as an inde- 
pendent discipline or course of study. Given these limitations, 
political science is relatively new. In this country, departments of 


political science usually began as divisions of history departments, 
or occasionally of economics and philosophy departments. Under 
this kind of intellectual guidance, writers about political matters 
usually implicitly relied upon frames of reference which were highly 
legalistic or institutional in nature. 


This legalistic approach concentrated on formal institutions of 
government, and gradually developed an obsession with such ab- 
stract concepts as sovereignty and the legal personality of the state. 
Political scholars assumed that the legal distribution of power in a 
society could be equated with the “real” or actual distribution of 
power. Hence, one who mastered the language of a formal consti- 
tution was said to have an adequate understanding of the political 
structure of a society. The state was separated from its social con- 
text and studied in isolation. Carried to its most extreme form, this 
essentially static approach endowed governmental institutions with 
personalities independent of the human beings who operated through 
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them. Since the objects of study were limited and readily observ- 
able, the method of study was largely descriptive and classificatory. 
The central problems of political research were formal: bicameral 
legislatures versus unicameral legislatures, parliamentary govern- 
ment versus separation of powers, and so forth. Paraphrasing an 
early critic of legalism, George E. G. Catlin, serves to set this type 
of research in proper perspective. The exponents of the legal ap- 
proach, Catlin wrote, assume that the state is like a clock, in which 
we can take for granted the hand that winds it up and confine our- 
selves to a study of the mechanism. 

The reaction against legalism is not new. At the turn of the cen- 
tury Woodrow Wilson and James Bryce published books which re- 
vealed a growing concern for the human element in politics. In 1908 
two works marked the beginning of the political behavior approach. 
In Human Nature in Politics Graham Wallas wrote: ‘“‘Nearly all 
students of politics analyze institutions and avoid the analysis of 
man.’ Arthur Bentley, in The Process of Government, lamented 
the fact that “we have a dead political science,” and urged that we 
“touch up this barren formalism with a glow of humanity.” Both 
men, while presenting different solutions of the problem, reacted 
against the formalism of their contemporaries. 

Neither book made an impression on the main current of political 
research (however, in the last decade Bentley’s book has been re- 
vived with considerable enthusiasm). Not until the 1920's did the 
political behavior approach come into its own. At the University of 
Chicago, Charles Merriam and his brilliant student, Harold Lass- 
well, picked up where Wallas and Bentley had left off. They re- 
afirmed the necessity of applying psychological and sociological 
techniques to political investigations, and insisted upon the need for 
exacting studies of the political process carried on in a scientific 
manner. 


Without an exhaustive survey of these seminal writings it is pos- 


sible to observe that the basic attributes of the behavioral approach 
are (1) people, (2) process, and (3) science. Politics involves 
people and what they do. Involving people, politics is a process 
whereby certain values are allocated and goals attained. Lasswell, 
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in a delightfully cogent fashion, defined politics as the study of “who 
gets what, when, how.’”’ The key to the understanding of the be- 
havioral approach is found in the concept of process. Rather than 
studying institutions as static entities, research is oriented toward 
the dynamics of political activity. This means that the study of 
laws, constitutions, or any type of formal organization per se is not 
pertinent to behavioral research. There has been criticism of this 
approach on the grounds that it is so involved with human activity 
that it ignores the institutional environment in which this activity 
takes place. Fortunately this criticism is unfounded, for if it were 
not, the behavioral method would indeed stand seriously indicted. 
Values, laws, and formal structures are important in determining 
the behavior of men and are clearly part of the data of research in 
political behavior. The commitment to the concept of process im- 
plies no neglect of constitutional or legal structure. On the contrary, 
this approach seeks to go beyond these institutions to a more com- 
plete description of political activity. 

Lest the behaviorist lay himself open to the charge that he is 
purely empirical and neglects theory, let it be understood that the 
aim of his research is quite emphatically the development of theory. 
No serious student of behavior considers that his task is finished 
once he has collected a sufficient amount of empirical data. His goal 


is to find out what these “‘facts’’ mean, to develop a viable theory 


of politics. By theory we do not mean: (1) a statement of personal 
predisposition as to how government ought to operate, or (2) a 
deductive, a priori, explanatory system. Theory, in the language of 
the behaviorist, defines a scheme for identifying the relation between 
political facts. In short, theory denotes a conceptual framework for 
the selection and ordering of data. Facts for their own sake are of 
no concern, but the ordering and classification of facts through 
causal theory becomes crucial. A theoretical framework, or con- 
ceptual scheme, consists simply of those assumptions which an in- 
vestigator uses in understanding an analysis within a given field. 
It serves as a model to test the relevance of future research, and 
also guides the use of empirical evidence. 


Any researcher, whether historian, political scientist, sociologist, 
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or psychologist, will have a scheme for the isolation of important 
data. The historian’s approach, however, is less likely to be charac- 
terized by an explicit theoretical framework than by the question: 
what was the significant pattern in these events, or what factors 
explain the events selected as crucial? The point is that, while any 
scholar is selective out of sheer necessity, the behaviorist makes an 
open explanation of his selection process and seeks a rational and 
consistent basis. Intuition or “hunches” are frankly rejected. Never- 
theless, neither method is mutually exclusive. It is a welcome devel- 
opment that in recent years certain historians have consciously based 
their histories upon the concept of the political party system. 

In spite of the compatibility between history and the behavioral 
approach and irrespective of the fact that the study of political be- 
havior requires the use of historical knowledge, the behaviorist 


finds more of an intellectual home within the disciplines of psy- 


chology, sociology, social psychology, and cultural anthropology. 
While the historian quite legitimately prefers to regard events as 
unique, or relates facts through his interpretation of the data, the 
behavioral scientist searches for persistent or repetitive patterns of 
activity. Patterns, observed to repeat themselves, lead to hypoth- 
eses. The hypothesis, tested empirically and validated, helps to 
build “laws” or principles of political behavior. 

This brings us to one of the most crucial aspects of the behavioral 
approach. It assumes the existence and discoverability of regulari- 
ties in activity and is committed to describing them. Those who 
maintain that the human being is an isolated complex of personality 
factors and thus unfit material for scientific research, are asked to 
consider the following alternatives. (1) Political behavior is ran- 
dom. If this is so, human activity is subject to the laws of probability 
established by mathematics, and can be predicted accurately by abso- 
lute quantification. (2) Political behavior is meaningful. If we ac- 
cept this alternative, we become intellectually committed to the be- 
havioral technique. It seems likely that the second alternative is the 
only possible position for theologians and philosophers. The be- 
haviorist also seeks meaning in human behavior, but he does so by 
means of measuring by precise methods. 
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None of this discussion implies that a science of politics or politi- 
cal behavior can produce results that are comparable to those ob- 
tained by physical scientists. Social scientists are not fortunate 
enough to have access to units of study which react in terms of uni- 
versal constants. We do not have the same materials with which to 
work, nor the conditions in which to work, which improve the level 
of probability in physical sciences. Therefore we do not seek a 
blind imitation of their methods. Such a naive scientism is not a 
useful contribution to the study of politics and, in spite of the mis- 
understandings of critics, is spurned by those who use the behavioral 
approach. One might add, however, that the meteorologist is re- 
garded as a scientist, even though the accuracy of his predictions is 
frequently lower than that of the social scientist. 

According to philosophers of science, there is no single scientific 
method governing research in all areas. There is, rather, a scientific 
attitude, which in studying politics makes the following desiderata: 
(1) an object of inquiry that can be illuminated by empirical evi- 
dence, (2) the according of highest probative force to such evidence, 
and (3) the maintenance of the highest attainable standards in the 
evaluation of evidence. This, and no more, comprises the scientific 
approach to the study of politics. In seeking regularities, and in 
fitting these regularities into meaningful relationships, the political 
scientist, using methods common to all social sciences, has done 
moderately well. In the field of voting behavior we have learned 
that traditional democratic theory does not describe reality in an 
accurate way. Under the guidance of new evidence, theorists of 


democracy are ceasing to build their systems upon the assumption of 
the existence of the rational, interested citizen. Therefore, to those 


who argue that behaviorism subverts societal values, the answer is 
apparent. If values, and the explicit philosophies built upon these 
values, cannot stand the rigorous scrutiny of scientific examination, 
then it is the values, not the examination, which should be discarded. 
Returning once more to democracy, it is helpful if we are able to 
comprehend the actual behavior of people in democratic systems. 
This enables us to generalize about the conditions or requisites 
under which democracy can survive. 
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By arguing that behavioral research includes the study of values, 
we should not wish to give the impression that this approach is un- 
able or unwilling to distinguish between fact and value. A sharp 
distinction is made between statements of fact, or descriptive state- 
ments, and normative statements. This distinction, sometimes re- 
ferred to as “common positivism,” sees no way to bridge the gap 
between “‘is’’ and “ought.”” How can one establish what ought to 
be by observing what is? There is no way of verifying normative 
statements by empirical methods, of proceeding from the realm of 
fact to the realm of value. Values, or conceptions of the desirable, 
stem ultimately from emotion and are volitional rather than logical. 

Because the behaviorist recognizes his limitations, he leaves ques- 
tions of value to those whose minds are trained to cope with alterna- 
tives: the political and social philosophers (as distinct from theor- 
ists). He is not so arrogant as to imagine that his values, even 
though buttressed by rigorous training, are in some way superior. 
This restraint is carried over into research. Rarely will the behav- 
iorist make the assertion that a certain event was “caused’”’ by a 
given set of factors or variables. Rather he will maintain that there 
is a measurable correlation between two sets of variables. This 
caution leads the behavioral scientist to rely on qualification when 
possible, for it is in the precision of mathematics that the best possi- 
bilities for establishing correlations exist. For example, rather than 
saying “anti-Catholic sentiment caused the defeat of Al Smith in 


1928,” the social scientist will test a wide number of variables in 


order to establish the relation between certain attitudes and voting 


behavior. For these reasons, most of the generalizations developed 
in research will tend to be “narrow gauge” and not sweeping in their 
implications. It is extremely difficult to present complete theories 
of all political life or development with any degree of verification. 
Finally, behavioral research is inter-disciplinary. Since the re- 
search techniques developed by sociologists and psychologists are 
the most reliable tools currently extant, the collaboration between 
political scientists and other practitioners of the social sciences is 
constantly increasing. Political behavior is a particular type of social 


behavior, or group behavior. Politics cannot be studied in a vacuum. 
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The Gondolas 


All up the Grand Canal the gondolas lie in their moorings, 
Gently sway to and fro in the ebb and flow of the sea tide. 

They and the gondoliers take the siesta together 

In the bright noonday heat of Adriatic summer. 

Far off the stir of the crowds that swarm in Piazza San Marco; 
Silence broods for a moment, save for the lap of wavelets 
Fondling each black hull with a touch like a light caress, 

Running on to splash at the base of marble palazzi. 

Sudden the stillness is broken by the roar of a motoscafo; 

Down the gleaming canal rushes the‘surge of its passing, 
Tumbling the tethered barks that rear and plunge in the backwash, 
Strain at the ropes that bind them to painted posts at the landings. 


So in an instant the peace of brooding noontide is shattered, 
The ancient peace that rests like the luminous day on Venezia, 
And the black gondolas, plying the waterways of the city, 
Proud sea horses of Venice, know their long empire disputed ; 
By the unseemly commotion, the tidal wave that rocks them, 
Know that an enemy has entered the sea-girt islands 
Troubling their ancient peace, at last perhaps to destroy it, 
When the dip and drip of the oar and the hollow knock at the oarlc 
Are drowned in the rush and roar of the triumphant invader. 
Yet, the tumult subsiding, with a movement like resignation, 
As the long swell subsides, the gondolas rest in their moorings. 


T. H. E. 





The Other Culture 


By MARION HINEs 


The annual presidential address was delivered by Dr. Marion Hines, Professor 
Emeritus of Experimental Anatomy, at the spring dinner-initiation meeting 
of Gamma of Georgia, Phi Beta Kappa, on the evening of May 17, 1961. 


S THERE A SCIENTIFIC CULTURE? Can the study of science confer 
I upon the student a culture, comparable although dissimilar to 
the culture which results from the study of languages, history, and 
literature? The answer in my undergraduate years was an emphatic 
and unequivocal “No.’’ During those years I was satisfying the 
required courses of two undergraduate colleges and preparing for 
medicine. The prerequisites for medicine were definite and rigid. 
My advisers were astounded at the number of scientific courses I 
had selected for my curriculum. I was a curiosity, not only because 
of the fact that I had elected science but also because I had a design 
for my own education. In spite of their doubts, these women were 
good to me and I| was allowed to realize my own plan. Their atti- 
tude, however, did not alert me to the criticism which poured over 
my head when it became evident that the desire to study medicine 
at the University of Chicago was to be realized. The most severe 
of these critics had never been west of New York City. The older, 
liberal education was antagonistic to science and scientific education. 
In the minds of some so-called educated people, and these happened 
to be my friends, my cultural education was to be halted. There 
were others. They were silent. 


Certainly, before the scientific revolution had become a reality 


and for many years thereafter, educated men and later women 
shared a common faith, a common body of principles, a common 
moral and intellectual discipline. They had received an education 
which for many generations had known how to create a cultured 
individual. The slow penetration of science into a curriculum once 
completely and unquestionably dominated by “cultural” subjects was 
met with dismay and rigidity. 
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The fear of a free choice of even a limited number of electives 
was real, because they thought that freedom of choice would destroy 
the traditional unity of education. They were right. It did. The 
scars from those early contests remained to trouble me. What could 
this education give a man which science had-not in its power to 
bestow? This question came to me repeatedly as I faced each sub- 
ject in the first two years of medicine. During those all too busy 
days and nights, as the requirements set for each of these subjects 


were met, there unrolled before me the very warp and woof of the 


pattern of life. I saw the morphological structure which provides 


the skeleton for the edifice of interlocking controls of the activity 
within the animal body, the edifice designed and built by physiolo- 
gists and biochemists. Then I saw, as known at the time, the 
destruction wrought by invaders. The edifice was injured, hurt or 
even at times destroyed; and the pattern of reaction by living tissue 
to these enemies of the good life became evident. 

Surely, such an education must be cultural? If this education is 
not cultural, can a scientific culture exist? As I saw it, the subjects 
required in a medical curriculum presented two parts: one, the ma- 
terial necessary to know, to understand, and to think about--—train- 
ing for the exercise of the art and science of medicine, and the other, 
a contribution to scientific culture. Gradually, I saw that the meth- 
ods used by the literary or classical scholar could be applied to the 
study of science as well. Through the study of the history of man, 
his successes and his failures, through the literature and art he has 
created and judged by his descendants to be great, the classical or 
literary scholar gains a cultural education. To a knowledge of man 
himself and of his creations, another ingredient was added, disci- 
pline. It is difficult to understand the exact meaning of this particular 
discipline. Was this discipline superimposed from without, or was 
it a self-discipline which grew out of the rigorous studies demanded 
by the liberal arts curriculum? I suspect it was the latter. The 
student was disciplined by the subject, and this discipline in turn 
trained character. If the time of this training be projected anterior 
to 1900, before the complete discredit of Victorian mores had oc- 
curred, the adjective, Christian, would be placed before the noun, 
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character. Indeed, one young man who became Dean of the School 
of Medicine at Johns Hopkins University looked up the recom- 
mendation given him by Yale to Johns Hopkins Medical School in 
1907, and found that he was ‘“‘a Christian Gentleman who had by 
his scholarship shown himself intelligent.” 

What is this classical or literary culture that it was so valued? 
No clear-cut definition comes forward, even after consultation with 
the books which give the meanings of words. Certainly, the cultured 


man has the ability to evaluate the activities of the present as related 


to the past, in literature, in the arts, and in society. He has, fre- 
quently without his conscious recognition, been influenced by a sense 
of value tested for all the years since the time a fourth-century 
(B.C.) Athenian wrote. Wherever the place of their education, 
cultured men shared a well-established and time-tested curriculum 
of studies. Thus similar values grew and were shared; common in- 
tellectual backgrounds lent to these men a real security; and many 
times (frequently too many) inherited moral judgments were un- 
questioned. A liberal education was an education for aesthetic ap- 
preciation and designed to be one for thought provocation. It was 
indeed an education for the aristocrat, and implied leisure. It had 
and has power to lend a richness and a sweetness to living. Can a 
culture, albeit a different culture, be the result of a scientific educa- 
tion? 

So, long ago, I began testing a way of approach to scientific sub- 
jects which might confer some modicum of culture upon the scientific 
student. Science has a history lost in the mists of origin. Each 
science has its own, arising from these mists, indefinite forms and 
shapes becoming with time more clearly defined until they are en- 
dowed with the color and rhythm of life. 

History of science falls naturally into several categories. A gen- 
eral history easily separates itself into that of the physical and that 
of the natural sciences. There is the history of a particular science, 
followed by its subdivisions. In my particular branch of subjects, 
each organ has its own history of our understanding of its structure 
and function. To follow such a course of study would not be difficult 


at the present. George Sarton has charted the outline in his critical 
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fashion ;* but in 1915 Whewell’s history of inductive sciences was the 
only general handbook on this subject listed in the Biology Library 
at the University of Chicago. The third edition published in 1857 
told the story in a stilted style and a dogmatic way, meriting un- 
doubtedly the criticism quoted by Sarton.*? Of Whewell it was said, 
“science is his forte, and omniscience his foible.’’ Also in 1915 a 
personable history of Biology was in its first edition, Locy’s Biology 
and its Makers.*® 

In Ranvier’s L’histologie* | found a textbook which cited the 
literature and outlined methods for the study of microscopic struc- 
ture of the animal body. Many of Ranvier’s methods were superior 
to modern ones, and I used them when given charge of teaching a 
section in medical histology. But best of all was a discovery by the 
method of random examination of book titles on the shelves of the 
biology library—an old French handbook of histology. The reviews 
of the structure of the organs of the body (no central nervous system 
included) critically appraised the present state of knowledge, now 
long past, in the light of the history of methods previously used. 
Thus a short resumé of the understanding of structure and function 
of each organ was given. The bibliography sent me to the original 
papers. Because the library contained the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, | was able to show students in histology the original of 
Malpighi’s studies on the kidney. 


In the fall and spring quarters for two years, as his laboratory 
assistant I listened to Dr. Bensley lecture on the histology and physi- 
ology of the glands of internal secretion. Each, I learned, had its 
own story—some short and others long and complicated. Dr. Bens- 
ley’s presentation of that history balanced methods used against 


results obtained, and critically appraised the conclusions reached, so 
logically and so deftly that each lecture was a work of art. 
Unlike the subjects required for a liberal education, biology pro- 


1George Sarton, A Guide to the History of Science (Waltham, Mass., Chronica Botan- 
ica, 1952). 


“William Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences from the Earliest to the Present 
Time (London, 1857), 3 vols. 


'W. A. Locy, Biology and its Makers (New York, 1908). 
*L. Ranvier, Traite Technique d’Histologie (Paris, 1889). 
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vides for two specific histories of its own: first that of life upon 
earth, and second that of life before birth. Although there are spe- 
cialties in their own right, each graduate student in anatomy at the 
University of Chicago was asked to be familiar with the broad out- 
lines of these two subjects. 

Such an approach to the science of microscopic anatomy tempers 
the mind of the prospective scientist, giving him a sense of the past 
in relation to the present. For these parts of the body of science 
were the work of dedicated men, men unafraid to be critical of their 
own work and loath to destroy that of another. 

Scientific literature presents no must as does classical or liberal 
arts studies. No work of a particular scientist can be singled out as 
one which all scientists must know, analyze, and understand. Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species might be required for biologists; Newton’s 
Principia (of course in English translation) for physicists. But has 
anyone suggested that physicists read Darwin and biologists, 
Newton? 

Thus in science there is no single book or books which compare 
in liberal education with the status of Plato’s Republic or Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet. And rightly. Books do not of themselves give 
the first-hand experience required of an education in science. And 
yet in each division of the corporate body of science, there must 
exist fundamental studies which are indeed classics, and point the 
way to first-class rationale, observation, and conclusion. Therefore, 
these studies should form a part of the education of a scientist, in 
this case of a microscopic anatomist. 

Such a study is that of Sherrington’s proof of the presence of 
sensory nerves traveling with the motor nerves, innervating skeletal 
muscles. Muscle contained the sensory endings and showed myo- 


tactic reflexes after removal of the cutaneous nerves to the extremity. 


Cutting the dorsal roots supplying an extremity was not followed 
by degeneration of sensory endings within the muscle, but rather 
by loss of muscle reflexes in the deafferented limb. A similar loss 
of myotactic reflexes followed removal of comparable dorsal root 


5C. S. Sherrington, “The Afferent Nerve Fibres from Limb Muscles” (London, Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society, Series 3, 1898). 
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ganglia as well as degeneration of the sensory endings in the muscle. 
Indeed, intact dorsal roots were as necessary as intact ventral roots 
for the presence of reflexes of muscle. Thus this study pressed the 
methods of anatomy and physiology to yield the knowledge that 
motor nerve fibers were accompanied to muscle by sensory nerve 
fibers. Both types were necessary for control of skeletal muscle. 
Bensley’s studies on the pancreas of the guinea pig demonstrated 
that the reported transformation of acinous tissue into islet tissue 
by exhaustion of the gland sprang from the use of inadequate meth- 


ods for the identification of islet and acinous tissue.* The lucidity of 


presentation of relation of method to finding, the weighing of evi- 
dence obtained, and the critical evaluation of previous work, written 
in concise and beautiful English, make this study one which should 
be thoroughly read and understood by all young microscopic anato- 
mists. 

Two examples from clinical neurology should be included with 
these immortals. Gowers described the effect of hemiplegia upon 
the old and upon the young in a manner no one since has equaled, 
probably because he was describing what he himself had seen.’ These 
descriptions are complete, vivid, and therefore interesting, and the 
English is excellent. Although Gowers described symptoms other 
than paralysis which accompanied hemiplegia, no theoretical ex- 
planation of these symptoms was attempted. Before Gowers, Hugh- 
lings Jackson considered that the result of lesions of the central 
nervous system, here hemiplegia, frequently presented a dual role.* 
The “process of dissolution is not only a ‘taking off’ of the higher 
but at the same time a ‘letting go’ of the lower.’’ Thus not only 
were certain functions lost, but also other functions were released. 
This release was not due to any pathological process, but rather to 
the loss of control of lower levels by those which acted as higher 
ones. The concept of inhibition was present. The word was not 
used. Hughlings Jackson’s writing is no model of clarity; neverthe- 


°R. R. Bensley, “Studies on the Pancreas of the Guinea Pig,” American Journal of 
1natomy, 12 (1911). 


™W.R. Gowers, Diseases of the Nervous System (Philadelphia, 1888), pp. 508-25. 


®J. Hughlings Jackson, “Evolution and Dissolution of the Nervous System,” Selected 
W ritings, Ed. James Taylor, Vol. II (London, 1881). 
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less, it shows a man thinking about the problems presented by his 
observations. And within these writings there is always a gem of 
observation or of explanation to be discovered. Although many of 
his interpretations have been modified by recent data, he remains to 
be read, followed, appreciated, even if at times criticized. 

Although the subject matter neither of physical nor of natural 
science is concerned with value judgments in morals or aesthetics, 
these students and others similar to the four outlined above could 
be used as training in evaluating not only the strictly scientific part 
of these papers but also the manner of presenting the finished work. 
These early classical studies were made and written when scientific 
research was unhurried and the worker himself was able to think 
leisurely about the relation of his work to that of others. Certainly 
these considerations suggest that science and the body of scientific 
thought exist in a world shaped by value judgments. Indeed all 
experimental work within the laboratory presupposes faith as well 
as knowledge. Seeing and becoming familiar with the best in scien- 
tific literature set standards for the student, standards which the 
student so educated will strive to meet. 

The classical or liberal education, before the infiltration of science 
had adulterated the old curriculum, set great store by the training of 


character. Indeed, there was a time when many of the older genera- 


tion questioned whether the training of a scientist furnished any 
character training at all. If character, as outlined by Sir Richard 


Livingston is distinguished by courage, truthfulness, trustworthi- 


ness, a sense of honor, independence, and fairplay, many scientists 
possess character. To these six virtues, Livingston added two 
others—public spirit and leadership. Here training in science alone 
may fail. 

It is dificult to comprehend how the discipline necessary for 
learning a language could outrank that required to be a student of 
science. Some rote learning is demanded in each. Original scientific 
work requires intelligent application of method, so that results an- 
swer approximately the questions asked. The observations must be 


*Sir Richard Livingston, Of Education (Cambridge University Press, 1945). 
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so true that they can be substantiated. As a corollary no part of self 
must be allowed to cloud the clarity of perception. The simple acts 
of the scientist train him almost unconsciously in courage, trust- 
worthiness, truthfulness, and independence. The concept of fair play 
certainly is not assured by a scientific education. The concept of fair 
play on the playing fields of England’s public schools in the heyday 
of classical education was not extended to that of equalizing chances 
for education nor to that of remunerating labor with pay adequate 
for food, clothes, light, and medicine. What is the education which 
lends the student a sympathetic imagination? Certainly, not one in 
the classics or the arts, nor yet one in science. 

Is a sympathetic imagination a virtue demanded of the educated 
cultivated man? An education in science, scientific methods, and 
scientific deduction does not exercise sympathetic imagination. Such 
a subtle virtue cannot be taught; rather it is caught by living in its 
presence. 

Among the many significant sentences found in Whitehead’s Aims 
of Education is this: “‘Moral education is impossible apart from the 


habitual vision of greatness.”’ In my own education I was fortunate. 
I met a master in one of the first teachers I had at the University 


of Chicago. He spoke with a ring of authority in his voice, but an 
authority born of experience with the results of application of ade- 
quate methods for inquiry, many of his own devising. He taught 
that many violent disagreements in science grew out of studies 
which neglected the whole picture. Within himself this man was 
great. In all his dealings with his faculty and with his graduate 
students he exercised fair play. He was not interested in furthering 
his position in anatomy, nor in making more money, nor in riding 
into the literature on the work of his students. He gave generously 
of himself to his students. He had had a broad scientific education. 
His presence constrained his students to try for as generous a scien- 
tific education as he himself had had. Even today, years after his 
death, those of us who were trained by him and who worked with 
him have interests in common, sensed rather than spoken. 

In my particular corner of science a new appreciation of the best 
in the past is occurring. The great scientific papers of the past are 
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becoming accessible as reprints, and the number of investigators who 
reach us out of the past with the story of their lives is also increasing. 
[t is becoming easier to extend the vision of greatness backward into 
time past. But the majority remains untouched. 

Last March I attended a meeting of the National Research Coun- 
cil in Washington, and later one of the American Association of 
Anatomists in Chicago. In the National Research Council, one 
afternoon was given to discussion of the problems created by the 
rapid growth of science. The problems were those of number. Too 
many scientific societies have too many members and too many mem- 
bers wish to present or to publish too many papers. It became evi- 
dent that the members of this representative group were unwilling 
to adopt an editorial policy which demanded a standard of quality 
for papers presented at society meetings or for those published in 
scientific journals. Since it is apparent that no external discipline 


will be used, it becomes important for scientists to develop an inner 


discipline which commands quality above all else. 

In Chicago the young men (and there was not a gray hair among 
them) who presented the results of their researches gave no evi- 
dence that their graduate education included background knowledge 
and understanding of microscopic anatomy. Indeed, they were re- 
markably ignorant of studies in their own subject which twenty-five 
years ago set the stage for their present work. 

Scientific education is particularized. If we use the vocabularies 
necessary to describe or analyze our specialties, we do not under- 
stand each other. And yet this lack of understanding rarely gives 
birth to contempt and antagonism between scientists of different 
training. Why should the two cultures, as C. P. Snow called them, 
regard each other with “an emotion bordering on hate ?”’?® 

The attempt of the liberal arts colleges to rectify the lack of 
knowledge of science by the liberal arts major and of the arts by the 
science major has helped rather than hindered the growth of dislike 
between the two groups. The exposure to a required course in a 
single science gives the overwhelming majority of liberal arts majors 


CP. Snow, The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution. The Rede Lecture. 
Cambridge University Press, 1959) 
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so little understanding of science that they come away prejudiced 
and intellectually maimed by the experience. On the other hand the 
English, be it literature or composition, required of science majors 
succeeds in failing to interest all too many students in reading even 
the best, or what is worse, a failure to stimulate the proper use of 
their native tongue. Does the dichotomy begin early? Or is it the 
result of the kind of teaching these young people receive? All too 


often these courses are assigned to inexperienced teachers, those 


who have no inspiration or personal magnetism. If this situation 
grows out of inadequate teaching, it can be remedied; but if it lies 
in the genes, it has been too late for many years. 

Science in its development has been cumulative and progressive. 
Those who call themselves scientists believe that change is inevitable 
and that they may direct it. The humanities of science, its history, 
the great in its literature, as well as its intrinsic discipline have 
power to civilize, cultivate, and liberate the spirit of man. “The 
habitual vision of greatness,’’ so necessary in the development of 
the character of the student of science, is created by living in the 
presence of a faculty whose spirit is truly great, and by knowledge 
and understanding of the great investigators of the past, their work, 
their dedication and devotion, found in the story of their lives. 

I believe that the university has a definite responsibility in the 
choice of its faculty. Not only should they be scholars but also 
gentlemen, whose generosity, discipline, and fair play will give to 
their students “an habitual vision of greatness.’’ For the present 
faculty with their scholarship, their values, and their character will 
create the next generation in their own image and determine whether 
that generation will be cultivated scientists or mere technocrats. 





Ray Stannard Baker and the 


Progressive Dilemma 


By BarTLeTT C. JONES 


Bartlett C. Jones, A.B. (Swarthmore) ’54, A.M.’56, Ph.D.’61, has joined the 
Department of History at Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas. 


HE AMERICAN TREND toward sweeping social legislation, ex- 

§ poder in the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 and the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act of 1890, was not well-established during the first 
years of the twentieth century. In fact, the movement had made no 
significant gains for a decade. Nineteenth-century liberalism had 
held that social progress could be achieved only through the im- 
provement of individual men, and the complex ideology supporting 
this view remained largely intact, though severely challenged. The 
Progressive Era, approximately 1901 to 1916, saw the rise of a 
popular magazine journalism, based upon intensive research and 
blessed with writers of talent. These “muckrakers,” as they became 
known, stimulated reform sentiment by exposing the ugly social 
realities beneath the surface prosperity of American life. ‘Progres- 
sives” then searched their nineteenth-century legacy for the best 
means to gain reform ends. They faced a dilemma. Should reform- 
ers concentrate upon individuals or upon some aspect of society? 
(The latter alternative tacitly assumed that only the Federal Gov- 
ernment could alter socio-economic conditions and that, to ensure 
the passage of reform measures, the Federal Government must be- 
come more responsive to the popular will.) The dilemma is sug- 
gested in the title of one of Ray Stannard Baker’s 1909 articles, 
“Lift Men From the Gutter? Or, Remove the Gutter? Which?” 
After leaving his law course at the University of Michigan un- 
completed, Baker became a reporter on the Chicago Record. By the 
turn of the century he was established in New York City, and 
throughout the Progressive Era he was associated with magazines 
featuring the “literature of exposure.”’ First for McClure’s and 
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then, after 1906, for the American Magazine, he wrote research 
articles, posing and interpreting some of the pressing social issues 
of the time. Like Ida M. Tarbell and Lincoln Steffens, two con- 
temporary reporters and interpreters of American society, he spe- 
cialized. The preponderance of his work, in this period, dealt with 
the problems of labor, railroad regulation, the American Negro, 
spiritual unrest, and the Progressive Movement. He struggled with 
the Progressive dilemma and ultimately accepted the Wilsonian 
solution. 

In temperament Baker does not seem to have been an inveterate 
critic. During 1901, he told the novelist Jack London: “I’m not a 
reformer. I’m a reporter. ... I’m not sure yet that if either you or 
[ made over the world, it would be any better than the one we now 
have.” In his autobiography he expressed surprise and indignation 
at being called ‘‘a flaming crusader.” Nonetheless, he clearly lost 
restraint and objectivity in some of his “muckraking”’ articles. He 
later confessed: ‘My own articles are marked here and there with 
a kind of hortatory fervor that I should now omit.” Also, he said: 
‘““As a ‘muckraker,’ hating the want of humanity in our common life, 
I tried to expose, arouse, drive people to better social relationships.” 
The factual reporter, at times, became the social crusader. 

Before 1902, Baker described great financial and industrial 
aggregations mildly and even reverently. This was the tone of a 
collection of articles, Our New Prosperity (1900), which was pub- 
lished in book form. In 1901, articles on J. P. Morgan, the finan- 
cier, and the newly created United States Steel Corporation ap- 
peared in McClure’s. They contain virtually no criticism of Mor- 
gan’s power or the monopolistic tendencies of the Steel Corporation. 
Morgan emerged as an “up-builder,” the financial saviour of the 
U.S. Government and a generous philanthropist. U.S. Steel was 
not a monopoly, but was an efficient, dynamic institution. 


Baker’s article, ““The Right to Work,” dealing with the 1902 
Pennsylvania coal strike, was published in the same issue of 


McClure’s with exposures of the Standard Oil Company and corrup- 
tion in Minneapolis, by Tarbell and Steffens. They attracted such 
public attention that January 1903 remains a landmark in Baker's 
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career. Thereafter he was identified with what came to be called 
“‘muckraking,”’ and he was well-launched on the first of his major 
investigations—labor problems. 

Studies of Chicago, New York City, and San Francisco convinced 
Baker that big business had come to terms with big labor in certain 
industries. ‘‘Scabs’’ and independent business were crushed and the 
unorganized public was forced to pay the bill. A Chicago combina- 
tion of the Coal Teamsters’ Union and the Coal Team Owners’ 
Association had increased teaming costs 40 to 100% in a two-year 
period. In New York City, a large construction company had 
bought off the labor bosses and was able to employ union labor 
while competitors were plagued by strikes. San Francisco represented 
union mastery of a city’s economic and political life. Here, the 
unions had bought a $100,000 factory to compel employers in plan- 
ing mills to grant an eight-hour day. Instead of a division between 
capital and labor, whole industries were combining against every 
other; a horizontal division was giving way to a vertical one. 

In addition, Baker reported the lawlessness of the great coal 
strikes in Pennsylvania and Colorado; the extreme corruption in 
such unions as the New York building trades; the rise of employers’ 
associations which fought unions, rather than dealing with them; 
the conditions in the New York garment industry; and the revolu- 
tionary, socialistic nature of the textile strike in Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, which came after his intensive study of labor was over. 

These studies suggested larger implications for Baker. He found 
the boss to be “‘the very disease of democracy.”’ The corrupt politi- 
cal and labor bosses were “of the same stripe’ as the Morgans— 
“all bosses.” He formulated a law of corporate behavior: ‘“The 
larger the corporation, the more danger of graft.” In December 
1903 he wrote: “If the articles on politics, trusts, and labor unions 

.. mean anything at all, they mean this: . .. we Americans are not 
a free people, and this is not a free country.” 


Baker did not assess the blame for industrial conditions narrowly. 


Both capital and labor unions were good, within limits. The remedy 


for excesses was the spirit of compromise, and an aroused citizenry 


which would permit neither capital nor labor trusts to go too far. 
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More particularly, in late 1903, Baker felt that this was not a legis- 
lative problem. You might as profitably attempt to “legislate a man 
happy.”’ Each man must try to improve matters, working as an 
individual. Not laws, but the human soul must change. “If this 
republic is saved it must be saved by individual effort.”’ 

During 1905 and 1906, Baker turned to railroad practices. He 
described inconsistent rates, rebating (the secret refund of a part 


of a freight charge to an individual or business firm), coercion of 
the railroads by the trusts (when several roads competed for the 
business of a large trust, important concessions were often made by 
a particular railroad), railroad publicity methods, and the effects 
of rate discrimination upon a single town. His research indicated 
that railroad favoritism was an important bulwark of trusts, and 
that there was a monopolistic trend in railroad management. He 
concluded that democracy was threatened and the unorganized 
public was exploited. The primary issue was public vs. private con- 
trol of the roalroads, with the crux of the matter lying in rates. 
Baker considered railroad problems proper subjects for legislation. 
A thoroughly equitable rate structure should be fixed and then 
enforced. 

The Federal Government was moving in this direction, and Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt asked Baker for legislative recommenda- 
tions. The distinction between a maximum and a definite rate was 
the crucial point in their correspondence. Baker pointed out that a 
trust didn’t care how high the rates were, so long as it received a 
differential. A case in point was the rate for the shipment of live 
cattle over and against the rate for dressed beef. The Beef Trust 
had been able to enforce a lower rate on dressed beef, which forced 
cattle into slaughter houses at Kansas City and Omaha, where the 
Trust had an absolute monopoly. Roosevelt’s message to Congress 
incorporated Baker’s suggestion regarding the regulation of mini- 
mum rates. Baker felt that the suggestion helped the passage of the 
1906 Hepburn Act, regulating railroads. 

The railroad articles named names and made extreme charges, 
particularly against the Armour Company and the Southern Rail- 
way. J. O. Armour very nearly brought suit and apparently threat- 
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ened to withdraw advertising from McClure’s. A railroad man 
from Milwaukee did file suit, basing his case on the fact that Baker 
had used official documents that were incorrect on the points at 
issue. Damages of $15,000 were assessed against McClure’s. This 
must have had a restraining influence on further ‘“muckraking.” 
After the furor over the railroad articles, Baker joined the 4 meri- 
can Magazine. 

Beginning with an analysis of the 1906 Atlanta race riot, Baker 
wrote a series of articles on the American Negro. They are reprinted 
in Following the Color Line (1908). Perhaps chastened by the 
aftermath of his railroad exposés, Baker seems judicious and im- 
partial, although brutally frank. As he presented it, the problem 
was the fault of both races; people of both races were working in- 
telligently to solve it. It was both a Northern and a Southern prob- 
lem. He advocated a slow, evolutionary solution. It would take a 
long time to solve a problem of such complexity. He concluded: 


But time must be occupied with discipline and education 
... education that will teach first of all the dignity of serv- 
ice not only for Negroes but for white men. The white 
man, South and North, needs it quite as much as the col- 
oured man.... 


Whether we like it or not the whole nation (indeed the 
whole world) is tied by unbreakable bonds to its Negroes. 
. . . We cannot elevate ourselves by driving them back 
either with hatred or violence or neglect; but only by 
bringing them forward: by service. 


Baker asked for a codperative effort, with the Golden Rule as a 
working principle. From an historian’s viewpoint, this seems to be 
his best and most significant work. 


During 1908 and 1909, Baker examined the causes of spiritual 


unrest in the United States. He began by pointing out that a few 
Protestant churches had launched a faith-healing program, while 
a few doctors had recognized the broader social implications of 
disease. However, these two developments emphasized an historical 
failure. The churches had failed to recognize that men have bodies, 
just as doctors had failed to realize that men have souls. In other 


t 
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words, the churches had stressed individual redemption to the ex- 


clusion of social reconstruction. An extreme case was New York’s 
Trinity Church, which had fought reform in its tenement buildings. 


It was no wonder that church membership was decreasing and that 
philanthropy was ignoring the churches. The religious impulse was 
all but crushed by social conditions, and the churches, lacking social 
vision, couldn’t reach the people. As a solution, Baker offered the 
‘social gospel’ of Rauschenbusch. Religious leaders must work for 
social betterment to regain their lost prestige. 

From 1910 through 1912, Baker supported the Progressive 
Movement’s efforts to find expression in a political party. He 
signed the declaration of the National Progressive Republican 
League. He stressed the unfitness of President Taft for inspired 
leadership and the need for a new party alignment, separating 
liberals and conservatives. For him the “progressives” were pri- 
marily interested in political change. “It is the function of the new 
movement to forge the tools of democracy, to open the road to such 
idealism in our economic arrangements as the people may be able to 
rise to." Baker considered Woodrow Wilson the foremost “pro- 
gressive’ and worked hard for his election. ( Roosevelt had turned 
against the ‘““muckrakers” in 1906, and Baker did not trust him.) 
In two 1914 articles, Baker proclaimed the presence of a “‘thinker”’ 
in the White House, who was conducting the affairs of the nation 
admirably. Of course, Wilson was supporting America’s broadest 
program of social legislation prior to the New Deal. 

Baker’s viewpoint has been described within the context of spe- 
cific problems, but his over-all intellectual evolution should be 
pointed out. He became increasingly critical of the boss and the 
trust, wherever they arose. Also, he became convinced that more 
political democracy was America’s best hope. Social legislation 
could follow. His investigation of railroad practices had convinced 
him that social legislation had value in certain instances; studies of 
the American Negro and spiritual unrest had increased his sense of 
social interdependence and responsibility. This contrasts with his 
early view of labor solutions, which could be achieved only through 


individual, moral regeneration. Baker tells us that, following 
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Wilson, he wanted ‘more democracy, real democracy, applied in 


all the aspects of the ‘common interest.’ ”’ 

After World War I, Baker remained a staunch defender of 
Wilson and his entire program, domestic and international. He 
spent twenty-one years writing and editing eighteen volumes on that 
subject. Baker and his secretaries examined five tons of documents 
while doing the research for his Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters. 
But it must be noted that the social critic and historical researcher 
was also a creative writer. Under the pseudonym, David Grayson, 
he had composed meditative pastoral sketches. Collected in nine 
books, they had a sale of some two million copies. Baker’s work in 
genre fiction and historical writing reveals his sensitivity and 
tenacity. These qualities help to explain why the evolution of his 
thought, during the Progressive Era, can give us valuable insights 
into the whole period. 





Palinode 
By Tuomas B. BRUMBAUGH 


It should be noted that Professor Brumbaugh is a collector as well as an ad- 
mirer, although a critical admirer, of Landor. 


Why read the poems of Housman when 
The purer stuff’s from Landor’s pen; 
And take from Housman’s lines a score 
It leaves you scarcely fifty more. 

Of Landor’s thousands few depart, 

Or sink, or fail, or move the heart. 





Giuseppe Castiglione: 


Missionary-Painter in the Service 


of Three Manchu Emperors 


By GeorGE R. LOEHR 


George R. Loehr, B.A.°16, M.A.’17, Dottore in Lettere (Royal University 
of Rome) °38, whose grandfather, uncle, and father were also Emory 
alumni, now resides in Florence, Italy. He is the holder of a grant from 
the Bollingen Foundation, 1959-62, for the preparation of a work on 
Giuseppe Castiglione and other missionary artists at the Manchu court 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This continues a study begun 
with a trail-blazing monograph published at Rome in 1940 and continued 


by wide-ranging research in China and in the libraries and art collections 
of Europe. 


HE K’ANG Hsi EMPEROR from his early teens had had Jesuit 
fe Geertedecks as teachers, who informed him of European arts 
and sciences. So it was, that in 1696 he despatched the French Jesuit 
Bouvet to Louis XIV with the request for mathematicians and ar- 
tists. Answering this call was a lay Italian, Giovanni Gherardini, 
able in perspective painting and portraiture. Arriving in Peking in 
1699, he only remained there five years. During that period he won 
the approval of the emperor, for whom he painted the portraits of 
two of the imperial wives. He also decorated some of the walls in 
the palace situated in the Chang Ch’un Yuan, an imperial residential 
park west of Peking. This artist also executed frescoes, for the 
church of the French Jesuits, which attracted the wonder of the 
Chinese and Manchu visitors, as they could hardly believe that what 
they were looking at was not real, but an example of trompe-l’oeil 
painting in perspective. His influence was felt in the training of 
seven or eight pupils, whom he taught to paint in oils. 

In 1711 Gherardini’s pupils welcomed Mattee Ripa, another 
Italian, sent out by the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda 
Fide, who was presented for imperial service as an artist by Cardinal 
Tournon. Ripa, acceding to an imperial request, from August 1712 


to April 1714, for the first time in China, engraved on copper thirty- 
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six views of the Pi-Shu Shan-Chuang—Retreat for Escaping the 
Summer’s Heat, in Jehol. 


The Rites Controversy, over the ceremonies in honor of Con- 


fucius and of ancestors, had since November 1700 led the emperor 


to be progressively difident of the missionaries’ motives. Anxious 
to please the emperor, and realizing the success of Gherardini and 
Ripa, the Jesuits were ever on the search for an artist who should 
be a member of their Society. As a result of these efforts, a Jesuit 
lay brother, Giuseppe Castiglione, answered the call. 

This missionary artist was born in Milan in 1688. In 1707 he 
became a novice in Genoa, destined for work in China. For the 
chapel of the novitiate he painted for the high altar Saint Ignatius 
in the Grotto of Monresa. As the king of Portugal claimed the 
padroado of missions in China, the Jesuits who were destined for 
that country were obliged to sail from a port in Portugal on a vessel 
of that nation. For this reason, Castiglione was delayed in his de- 
parture by being occupied in decorating the chapel of the novitiate 
in Coimbra, and in making the portraits of two of the queen’s sons. 
On arrival at Macao, the Portuguese colony, in August 1715, his 
sinicization began by exchanging his European clothing for that of 
China, sent for the purpose by the viceroy at Canton. On the river 
journey to the provincial capital he was initiated into Chinese cere- 
monial etiquette by being entertained by local officials. The viceroy, 
on finding out that the Jesuit was an artist, asked to have his portrait 
made while preparations were going forward for the two-months’ 
journey to the imperial capital. A trompe-l’oeil canvas, representing 
the interior of a house, with a roll of paper tied with a string and 
1 pair of spectacles hanging from a board, greatly surprised the 
two sons of the viceroy, when on trying to pick up the spectacles they 
discovered that they were not real. Thereupon, to amuse them- 
selves, they told a servant to go to get them, and greatly enjoyed 
the joke when he failed. This picture was presented to the viceroy, 
who supplied funds for the purchase of additional clothing, as well 
as supplies for the journey, the hiring of boats, sedan chairs, and 
mules, for the artist, a fellow Jesuit, and four servants. 


At long last, the journey came to an end on December 22, 1715. 
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The newcomer was immediately taken to the imperial palace and 
ushered into the presence of his new patron. Among other questions, 
he was asked as to his nationality, the date of his departure from 
Europe, and the vicissitudes of his sea-voyage. Finally, the emperor 
expertly examined him as to his artistic talents. The following day, 
the emperor was much pleased with a sample of the new artist's 
ability, when the picture of a little dog, made in Canton, was pre- 
sented. Ripa reports that he surpassed Gherardini in the painting 
of figures, though he was not so good as his predecessor in perspec- 
tive painting. K’ang Hsi evinced interest in his methods by inviting 
the artist to work on the imperial k’ang, beside him as he sat cross- 
legged in the Manchu fashion. 

As was the custom, Castiglione adopted a Chinese surname: 


Lang, and for a given name, two words, Shih-ning, meaning a person 


gentle and patient in character. His colleagues later described him 
as angelicus. This Chinese name was used for signing his paintings 
from then on. 

Castiglione arrived in Peking well-supplied with engravings and 
drawings and an artist’s equipment in general. Although K’ang Hsi 
had been presented with engravings of views of Versailles, French 
cities, and portraits of French statesmen, and was therefore familiar 
with European art conventions, he nevertheless showed his pref- 
erence for Chinese artistic theory and practice by having the Italian 
artist copy a landscape done by a Chinese artist and by personally 
correcting two fans painted by Castiglione. 

After reigning sixty years—a full cycle of Cathay—K’ang Hsi 
died at the end of 1722. His fourth son became the Yung Cheng 
emperor. This ruler had never had the intimate contacts which his 
father enjoyed with the missionaries. He had witnessed his father 
decree more rigid controls over the missionaries and, himself be- 
lieving that they were supporting a rival brother to his throne, re- 
fused to admit them into his presence, much less have any dealings 
with them. Nevertheless, on April 14, 1723, through a brother 
known as the 13th Prince, he ordered Castiglione to present ex- 
amples of his art in the way of pictures and painted enamel. To 
accede to the imperial command, on the 15th day of the 9th moon, 
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Castiglione presented a scroll painted on silk, showing in a vase, 
lotus in double bloom, flower and pod, as well as double heads of 
millet. These rare examples in nature were used as symbols of 
augury for an auspicious reign. This scroll, with others, pleased 
the ruler to such an extent that among the gifts bestowed in recog- 
nition was an official hat. Such an honor was quite unusual, as it 
was evidence that the artist was recognized as being in the service 
of the emperor. In fact, the holograph signature of the artist is 
prefaced by the word ch’en, meaning just that. Yet these gifts 
brought forth the comment by a fellow-Jesuit that the protection 
of Christianity in China had come to such a pass that it depended 
on the brush of a lay Jesuit, even though he was not allowed to take 
up the cause of the troubled missionaries. 

On January 7, 1724, the 13th Prince, echoing the sentiments of 
his brother, said to Castiglione and three other Jesuits: ““What 
would you say, I should like to know, if some of us should go to 
Europe for the purpose of changing and reforming the laws and 
customs wisely established by your ancestors?” Intimating that 
the emperor was considering the expulsion from his empire of 
every missionary, the prince further remarked that their presence 
would never be missed. 


Under these conditions of persecution, when even the Jesuit 


Maourao, who had long been his interpreter, was executed by im- 


perial order on charges of being involved in the supposed rebellion 
on the part of two of the emperor’s brothers, Shih-ning must have 
exerted all the humble strength expressed in his name to continue 
daily to work in the studio situated in the Forbidden City, under 
the watchful eyes of eunuchs, alongside Chinese teachers who were 
instructed to train him to see and to execute in the Chinese way with 
Chinese materials. The extent of the success reached is evident in 
the handscroll, One Hundred Excellent Horses, completed in 1728. 
Here, where no two horses are in the same attitude—some are 
grazing or racing against each other, while others are at play with 
one another—can be seen what he had learned from a study of Han 
Kan, the recognized painter of horses, who was active a thousand 
years previously. Chao Meng-fu, another painter of horses in the 
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thirteenth century, was also studied. In the One Hundred Excellent 
Horses there are also figures of grooms: one is just outside his tent 
smoking a pipe, another is washing down a horse in a stream, while 
a third is leading horses across a ford. The faces of these men have 
the appearance of having been drawn from life. The landscape, 
made up of wooded and grassy plain, lake and stream, with hills in 
the background, is painted in perspective as practiced in Europe. 
The treatment of plants, pine trees with their bark and needles, is 
still quite European. The outstanding feature of this scroll is the 


sé 


use of the “flying gallop” for the first time by a European. This 
convention of representing a horse with all four legs outstretched 
off the ground graphically shows rapid movement. Chinese artists 
began using it about the time of Christ. Its adoption in Europe 
only took place in the last decade of the eighteenth century. 
Castiglione lived during these early years of Yung Cheng’s reign 
in the Residence of Saint Joseph, where he frescoed the arches and 


cupola of the church. This use of European methods in projection 


and perspective in painting induced a Manchu official, Nien Hsi-yao, 
to prepare with Castiglione the Shih Hsueh, a treatise for the use 
of Chinese painters. This work was partly a translation and partly 
an adaptation, with illustrations, of the Perspectiva Pictorum by 
the Jesuit artist and architect, Andrea Pozzo, whose altar to Saint 
Louis Gonzaga in the church of Saint Ignatius in Rome was the 
model for the high altar in Saint Joseph’s in Peking. The first 
edition of the Shih Hsueh appeared in 1729, while a second one, 
revised and enlarged, was issued in 1735. 

Yung Cheng died in 1735, being succeeded by the Ch’ien Lung 
emperor. The missionaries were hopeful of a more tolerant policy 
towards their converts, but the new emperor continued that of his 
father. As heir apparent he was familiar with the art of Castiglione, 
who had suggestively presented him with a painting of the Visit of 
the Three Kings. As the artist was steadily employed in the Jui- 
kuan, the studio for artists in the imperial service, which the em- 
peror would visit in the mornings, the missionaries took advantage 
of Ch’ien Lung’s interest in his work by going so far on one occasion 


as to have him directly present a memorial begging for a mitigation 
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of the persecution. This unprecedented method for bringing their 
case to the emperor’s attention, due to the absence of friendly ofh- 
cials at Court, greatly shocked the attendant eunuchs, who from 
then on closely searched the artist each time he entered the studio. 
The emperor calmly took the document, promising to read it, then 
said: ““Hoa-pa,” “Continue your painting.” 

In 1748 Castiglione pleaded in vain for the lives of two Jesuits 
who had been condemned to death. That same year he was sum- 
moned into the Inner Apartments to paint the portrait of Ch’ien 
Lung’s mother. She, noticing that the artist was without any sign 
of official rank, inquired of her son how it was possible that a man 
so old who had served the Court for over thirty years had not 
been honored with the button of an official on his hat to show his 
rank and position. The emperor brought to the attention of the 
empress-dowager that the artist had twice refused the proffered 
honor. The empress declined to let her portrait be painted until 
the artist had given in. He was accordingly created an official of 
the third degree, in charge, with a Manchu, of the Feng-Ch’en-Yuan, 
a bureau which superintended imperial parks and official festivities 
in them. 

Whenever Ch’ien Lung wished a painting for one of his apart- 
ments, he would have Castiglione go to see the place in order to 
carefully decide on what would be suitable. Whether the choice 


of the subject was that of the emperor or of his artist, it was first 


of all necessary to present a reduced drawing for imperial approval. 


Only after its acceptance could work on the painting begin. Not 
always was the painting entirely in conformity with the drawing, 
for the emperor, as a unique distinction, permitted great freedom 
to Castiglione. Ch’ien Lung would often visit the atelier, and took 
sufficient interest as sometimes to request changes which he would 
himself make with a crayon. A witness could hardly half dare trust 
his eyes and ears in noticing with how much kindness, even, one 
might say, friendship and cordiality in speech and manner this great 
ruler treated his artist. 

An example of the relations between these two men is revealed in 


the preface to an essay composed by the emperor in the spring of 
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1772: “I composed an essay, K’ai T’ai, which I had mounted as a 
scroll and placed in my collection. Now that I have leisure, I have 
also copied a painting entitled K’ai T’ai, by Ming Hsuan Tsung. I 
ordered Tsou [-kuei to paint in the flowers and rocks. In addition, 
I copied the essay onto the scroll. I wrote underneath a very bright 
window in the Yang Hsin Tien.”’ What is curious is Ch’ien Lung’s 
statement that he copied a scroll by an emperor of the Ming dynasty, 
when as a matter of fact what he actually did was to copy a scroll 
of the same subject done by Castiglione in 1746. The picture shows 
three sheep—a rebus to represent the reanimation of spring. Ch’ien 


Lung must have vaguely remembered telling Castiglione to copy 


Hsuan Tsung, who in reality depicted three goats. Then, believing 
that Castiglione had followed his instructions, he must have found 
it more convenient to copy the Italian’s supposed copy, which was 
possibly close at hand, rather than look for the original scroll by 
the Ming ruler. On another occasion, in 1763, the emperor noted: 
“On the 7th day of the 12th moon the snow fell over a foot deep. 
Before the 8th day, I very happily composed a poem and copied a 
snow-scene by Hsiang Sheng-mo. | inscribed the poem on the scroll. 
As I was unable to paint the portraits in the scene, I ordered Lang 
Shih-ning to do them.”’ In 1782 the emperor, in looking at a por- 
trait of himself in his youth, wrote in a note to a poem calligraphed 
on the scroll: ‘““There is no equal to his [Shih-ning’s] ability in 
portraiture.” 

One day when Ch’ien Lung was surrounded by about fifty of his 
womenfolk, Castiglione, on being summoned, in spite of the em- 
peror’s efforts to induce him to look at the court beauties, turned 
his eyes aside. On the day following, the emperor, in the midst of 
his eight favorite concubines, again sent for the artist. ‘‘Let’s see, 
Shih-ning,” he said, “‘which one do you consider the most beautiful ?” 
Without turning his head, the artist replied: ‘“The women-folk of 
the Son of Heaven are all equally beautiful.’”’ “Look, look; you 
must make the portrait of the one which you prefer.”” ‘““Who would 
dare to choose after the emperor had made his choice ?”’ “‘What!”’ 
exclaimed Ch’ien Lung, ‘“‘did you perhaps see some yesterday which 
you found more to your liking?” “I did not look at them.” “Then 
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what were you doing when you directed your glance aside?” “I was 
counting the porcelain tiles in his Majesty's palace.” “Well, then, 
how many are there?’’ When the number was given, the emperor, 
on having the tiles counted by some eunuchs, found that the number 
corresponded exactly. 

In 1747, Ch’ien Lung was looking at some views of Versailles, 
whose fountains intrigued him. He forthwith called for Castiglione 
and inquired whether he knew how fountains were made. The 
artist replied that he did not, but would make enquiries among his 
colleagues in the city. While doing so, a eunuch appeared announcing 
that the emperor desired fountains. This was tantamount to an 
order to construct them. On further consultation it was discovered 
that Benoist had had some experience in France. So he was ap- 
pointed a fountaineer, while Castiglione was placed in general 
charge of architectural construction as a background for the foun- 
tains. The result was the building of a series of European-style 
palaces in the Yuan Ming Yuan, the imperial parks five miles to the 
northwest of the capital. After thirteen years’ labor, on comple- 
tion, these white marble palaces were filled with collections of Euro- 
pean pictures, including beauties of the Court of Louis XV, Sevres 
porcelain, Beauvais tapestries, and other European objects pur- 


chased by officials in Canton from European vessels for presentation 


to the emperor. 

The celebration of the seventieth birthday of a Chinese is an 
occasion for special recognition. The emperor honored his Euro- 
pean artist when he reached his seventieth year by sending in solemn 
procession a eulogy in four characters inscribed by his own brush. 
Within three days of reaching his seventy-eighth birthday, Castigli- 
one died on July 16, 1766. On being notified of his death, the em- 
peror, as a true and sincere friend, expressed his sorrow and that of 
his court with these words: “It is indeed sad that we have been de- 
prived of such a worthy man.”’ He then issued an edict which was 
inscribed on the epitaph: “Lang Shih-ning, who came from a foreign 
country, has been in service at the court since the reign of K’ang 
Hsi. He was diligent and careful, and the button of the third de- 
gree had been conferred upon him. Now he has sickened and died. 
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In consideration of his many years of service and his advanced age 
of nearly eighty years, it is hereby ordered that he be given the 
brevet rank of a Vice-President of a Board and taels [ounces of 
silver] 300 from the Imperial Household for his funeral expenses, 
in order to show my special regard for him.” 

Castiglione’s colleagues thus gave expression to their loss: ‘‘With 
his art he promoted the cause of Christianity more than any one 
else had,”’ and ‘‘with the example of his modesty, humility, devotion 
to duty, and patience, this Imperial Court would have been con- 
verted, if such had ever been possible.” 





To Palomar Observatory 


By JEANNE OSBORNE GIBBS 


Present-day cathedral with transept 

Of steel and nave of glass, mosaic trimmed 

To plainest dome, your starry spires have swept 
Higher than Amiens, while worlds have dimmed 
Through your clerestory; you have nebulae 

As finials; for apse, a meteorite; 

Your friezes, Lyra and Algenubi, 


Or some returning future arc of light. 


Your artisans, long-toiling, with the pride 

Of Ghiberti, saw your gem approach its frame, 
A setting for a jewel light years wide, 

As slowly as rose windows of Notre Dame; 
To sift and magnify creative wonder, 

That probes and splits the universe asunder. 





EDITORIAL 


In the present state of the national mind may be noted two misappre- 
hensions that tend to confuse the national will, and if they become 
dominant, may in the end render it impotent. The first of these 
may be thought to be merely mischievous, since its utterances, how- 
ever misguided, claim to be prompted by an idealism whose end is 
to fit America for the moral leadership of the world. That it is 
mischievous lies in the observation that the way of righteousness, 
national as well as individual, is not a plainly marked highway, but 
a road perplexed with detours, bypaths, and false directions. That 
it is more than mischievous lies in the fact that those who have at 
any point strayed from the highroad are hardly prevailed on to 
retrace their steps, and so make a new and more prosperous be- 
ginning. To such rash travelers the acknowledgment of an error in 
judgment seems worse than the error itself. 

A current misapprehension continuously voiced is that our nation 
has no right to self-respect, much less to world leadership, unless 
and until it can exhibit a society purged of all evil. Nothing less 
than complete democracy, complete brotherhood, complete eco- 
nomic well-being, will satisfy these utopians, but, alas, no two 
groups can reach agreement on how the final beatitude is to be 
attained. There is a great mouthing of political, religious, eco- 
nomic, and cultural platitudes, which utterly fail to come to terms 
with reality. Little bands of the faithful reach absolute conviction 
among themselves, a conviction that carries a corollary of absolute 
loathing for all who do not share their conviction. 

This loathing is particularly strong for those who refuse to be 
convinced that everything is wrong in the present scheme of things 
entire, or who confess a willingness to get along in such fashion as 
may be possible in the present world situation. The ordinary or 
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garden variety of meliorist is held in utter contempt; no employment 
is held to be so trivial as cultivating one’s own garden. 

Many things are wrong with the world, but it is unlikely that the 
New Jerusalem will be builded in a day here or elsewhere. This is 
not to argue that we should cease from mental fight or let the sword 
sleep in our hand so long as wrongs remain to be righted. The fatal 
error of the utopian idealist is his unwillingness to take human 
frailty, including his own, into account. We stumble along the way 
that leads up to light. We shall never reach the goal unless we are 
prepared for a long, hard journey. 

As travelers toward a goal we are entitled to self-respect and to 
the respect of others. Secure in self-respect, we shall not torment 
ourselves by questioning the respect accorded us by the rest of the 
world. A too self-conscious sense of leadership may defeat its own 
ambitions, however righteous in intent. Certainly if we continually 
question our own good intentions, we have no right to feel hurt if 
the rest of the world questions them also. We have owed our 
progress to the moral earnestness of our leaders, but unhappily 
the leaven of self-righteousness has sometimes soured the loaf. In 
this hour of crisis we must temper idealism with a sense of reality, 
modify zeal with tolerance and genuine good-will. To admit im- 
perfection is not necessarily to condone it; to conceive of perfection 
is easier than to achieve it. If we come to terms with ourselves, we 
are more likely to come to reasonable terms with the world. 

The other misapprehension is fraught with peril. There is a 
vocal minority who at every recurrent crisis cry for immediate direct 
action as the infallible solution of national and international prob- 
lems. Employing the arguments of the utopians, they urge the moral 
necessity of strong measures resorted to without delay. Impatient 
with the ambiguities of negotiation, chafing under diplomatic re- 
straints, they charge that a waiting policy only betokens irresolution 
and that every compromise amounts to appeasement. The extre- 
mists of this party have not hesitated to demand the use of American 
arms not only to halt the spread of Communist power in Germany, 
Cuba, Laos, and Hungary, but even to destroy it in Russia and 
China. 

It is amazing that there should be those who believe that such 
global warfare could be undertaken without incurring the penalty 
of self-destruction. Actually there appears to be little likelihood 
that such counsels can prevail over the prudent good sense of our 
people. Yet even when it is generally realized that such direct action 
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would be suicidal, each failure to act is turned to political account 
by opponents of the administration, so creating a divisive influence 
that can scarcely be exaggerated. 


In domestic affairs direct action is both called for and resorted 
to with ever greater frequency. The resulting ferment has proved 
a major divisive force, whose effects may not be fully realized for 
years to come. Even non-violent demonstrations bear their burden 
of guilt, provoking violent reactions or paralyzing the normal func- 
tions of society. There is the immediate harvest of woes and the 
incalculable aftermath. 

Granted that almost intolerable evils overshadow both the na- 
tional and international scene. Granted that there is no moral de- 
fense for those who are unwilling to exert a continuing effort to 
bring light out of darkness. Nevertheless it is not to be thought 
that the complex of human frailty with its myriad evils will yield 
to any panacea, that injustice in its greater or lesser aspects will 
suddenly be swept away by any human power. The rash pronounce- 
ments of extremism must be countered by quiet statements of 
realizable if incomplete reform measures. We must hope that time 
will prove a dependable ally. Patience may be the most difficult of 
virtues, but there was never a moment in history when it was more 
urgently needed than now. 
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Lafcadio Hearn 


Lafcadio Hearn was many ways unfortunate, in his birth, his education, in the 
accident that marred his eyesight, in being thrown penniless upon the world at 
the age of nineteen. Perhaps his greatest misfortune was conjoined with his 
distinctive talent; the extreme sensitivity that characterized both his factual 
reporting and his imaginative creation also made it virtually impossible to 
achieve and maintain normal relations with the world and the persons with 
whom he formed associations. Permanent relations were always difficult for 
him and usually impossible, either with places or people, the more intimate the 
more ultimately intolerable. He has been called the last of the romantics, and 
he displays one aspect of the romantic mind in the morbid intensity characteris- 
tic both of his life and writings, an intensity that gave a tragic coloring to his 
entire career. 

His biographer admits that he was a minor writer, now almost forgotten.’ 
The sensational reporter for Cincinnati and New Orleans newspapers was 
master of a style that presented the horrors of the American underworld with 
fearful effectiveness. The same style was later to reveal an exotic beauty in 
almost every phase of Japanese life. In both cases the impressions conveyed, 
though vivid, were largely superficial, and they were attained through an ex- 
quisite sense of word values. This dedication to the mot juste Hearn had 
learned from the French authors to whom he was devoted in his early years, 
Gautier, Flaubert, Loti, and their contemporaries. His critical taste never 
advanced far beyond them. There is a great gulf separating his first book, 
translations from Gautier, and his last, Kwaidan, but what is revealed by the 
latter is rather a less florid, more economical handling of words than a deepen- 
ing of thought content. It is unfair to gauge the writer by that first book, One 
of Cleopatra’s Nights and Other Fantastic Romances, with its cloying sensuous 
detail and tedious repetition, but it clearly reveals the influence that first 
formed the literary manner trom which he never wholly freed himself. 

Miss Stevenson’s book is a biography, not a critique of Hearn’s literary 
works, but the reader will hardly feel that there is anything lacking. She gives 
critical attention to his writings throughout, with brief but telling quotations. 
It has not been possible heretofore to read Hearn with the clear background of 
the situation of his life and the frame of mind influencing a given piece that this 
biography affords. Perhaps something more of analysis might have been allowed 
for his lectures on English literature as transcribed by his Japanese students, an 
area cultivated by Professor John Erskine. Lafcadio Hearn was a professor 
malgré lui, but the tastes and insights displayed in his lectures perhaps more 
fully illuminate the mind and the aesthetic sense of the writer than anything 
else he has left us. 

Poor Hearn’s life was a thing of shreds and patches precariously held together 
by his irresistible urge for literary expression. It falls into a series of distinct 
episodes set in dramatically contrasted environments, most of them coming to 
an end with a characteristic smash-up. No one before Miss Stevenson has suc- 
ceeded in picking up and sorting out the pieces, with the result that his story 
\.afcadio Hearn. By Elizabeth Stevenson. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1961. 
xvii, 362 pp. $6.95 
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has been both incomplete and erroneous. It is unlikely that there will ever be a 
truly definitive biography, since there are places where documentary or other 
evidence is altogether lacking, and Hearn’s statements can be as baffling as his 
silences. But from the considerable body of memoirs and correspondence, to- 
gether with his published writings, Miss Stevenson has found it possible to con- 
struct a chronicle in which the lacunae are few and insignificant. Completing 
her research by visiting the places with which her subject was chiefly identified— 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Grand Isle, Martinique, Japan, spending several 
months of 1959 in tracing his associations from Yokohama to Tokyo—Hearn’s 
latest biographer has left very little for her successors to add to the account. 

Miss Stevenson has written a book of real distinction in her presentation of 
the strange and troubled life of Lafcadio Hearn, one worthy to stand beside 
her studies of Henry James and Henry Adams. Hearn may have been an unim- 
portant person, but he presents a fascinating case history of the psychology of 
artistic talent. —The most obvious merit of the book for the literary historian 
may be that in the careful narration of Hearn’s reaction to the Japanese scene 
and temperament it finally clarifies a misunderstood episode in the ambiguous 
relations between East and West. 





Lee 
A Review by JAMES Z. RABUN 


James Z. Rabun is Associate Professor of History. Richard Harwell with the 
present academic year has entered upon his duties as Librarian at Bowdoin 


College, Brunswick, Maine. 


When Douglas Southall Freeman’s massive biography of Robert E. Lee was 
published in 1935, it received a Pulitzer prize and was greeted with critical 
acclaim on both sides of the Atlantic. Allen Tate said that it was “one of the 
great American biographies.”” Stephen Vincent Benét described it as “‘a com- 
plete portrait—solid, vivid, authoritative and compelling.” Henry Steele 
Commager wrote: “Dr. Freeman . .. has so combined scholarship and art 
that every line is fact and every page interpretation, and from this fusion has 
come a figure of indubitable authenticity and of moving beauty.” In the 
Spectator of London J. W. Wheeler-Bennett said: “This book is one of the 
most admirably executed biographies of modern times, and in it a great Ameri- 
can is given that close objective treatment he has long deserved.” 

Dr. Freeman’s narrative ran to a total of about 950,000 words and required 
four volumes. After a quarter of a century, its brilliant qualities still make 
it a monument to both subject and author. But the publishers long believed 
that a shorter edition, omitting some of Freeman’s great wealth of detail, 
would better emphasize the most important features of Lee’s career and 
character and would be likely to reach the hands of more readers. Dr. Free- 
man’s death in 1953 (at a time when he was working on the sixth and last 
volume of a biography of George Washington) made it impossible for him 
to write a shorter work on Lee; and Scribners persuaded Richard B. Harwell, 
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whose qualifications in Civil War history are well-known, to undertake it. 
The result is a book of about 240,000 words. Mr. Harwell has done his 
excisions with great skill. His work is strictly an abridgment, not a conden- 
sation. He has retained Dr. Freeman’s language throughout, and only rarely 
has he inserted even transitional words and phrases. He has omitted all foot- 
notes and has abandoned all Dr. Freeman’s appendices and bibliographical notes. 
Let no one suppose that this version is superior to the original. Yet it is more 
readable, it does have a more smoothly flowing narrative, it does possess un- 
deniable merit, and it will undoubtedly find a large reading public. 
1Lee. An abridgment in one volume by Richard Harwell of the four-volume R. E. Lee, 


by Douglas Southall Freeman. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1961. xvii, 601 pp. 
$10.00. 





Land of Eldorado 


A Review by Arva C. FLoyp 


Arva C. Floyd, B.Ph.’23, B.D.’24, Ph.D. (Yale) ’39, is Professor of Missions 
in the Candler School of Theology. Sante Uberto Barbieri, A.M. ’33, 
L.H.D.’56, Bishop of the Methodist Church for the area including Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, and Uruguay, is author of more than twenty books in Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, and English. 


“In the days when Spanish explorers first trampled the grasses of the Americas 
underfoot . . . Eldorado was a mythical land of fabulous wealth. Men talked 
of it, searched for it, died on the quest for it.” The nearest approach to it was 
found in the Empire of the Incas in South America. Here the Spaniards discov- 
ered an advanced civilization. The culture of the Incas centered in their con- 
cern for the god of the sun, in honor of whom they built great temples, and for 
the worship of whom vast quantities of golden utensils were fashioned. All of 
this the conquerors promptly looted. In the present volume, Eldorado symbol- 
izes all of Latin America. 

Likewise, the pillaging of the land of the Incas might symbolize the whole 
approach of the Spaniards and Portuguese. The saga of the conquerors left an 
aura of militarism which has lingered. The initial violence was more intense 
in some sections than in others, but in all a harsh colonialism developed. Vice- 
roys ruled with almost unlimited powers. Vast tracts of land were given out- 
right to the cronies of the kings, and the Indians went with the land. This 
began the twin evils of landlordism and slavery. As the Indians died out under 
the white man’s lash, they were replaced by Negroes, brought over from Africa 
like cattle in the slave ships. 

All of this was a man’s adventure — no place for a lady. So in the early day, 
the womenfolk remained in Europe. Nature took its course, and a hybrid pop- 
ulation was the result. 

Along with the conqueror came the friar. Columbus and others felt them- 


3Land of Eldorado. By Sante Uberto Barbieri. New York, Friendship Press, 1961. 
xiii, 161 pp., fold. map. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 
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selves embarked upon a religious crusade. With great zeal they planted the 
church of the Middle Ages, and those who came after them shielded it from the 
invigorating influences of the Reformation and permitted it to absorb elements 
of Indian primitivism. State and Church flourished in tight alliance. Abso- 
lutism guaranteed the status quo. The legacy: vast poverty, high illiteracy, low 
health levels. 

The American and French Revolutions kindled and fanned revolutionary 
fires across Latin America. They did not spring too genuinely from the ranks 
of the people; hence the ensuing independence carried over too many character- 
istics of the old day. But the new freedom brought new influences out of North 
America. With these, especially the ones associated with the Protestant ad- 
vance, the author deals at considerable length. They are liberalizing impulses, 
political, social, and religious — ones that we cherish in our own heritage. 

At mid-century in Latin America the lines are being sharply drawn as 
between democracy and communism. Both seem farther advanced there than 
perhaps most of us realize, as witness The Struggle for Democracy in Latin 
America, by Porter and Alexander (Macmillan, 1961), with respect to the 
former, and Red Star over Cuba, by Wegl (Devin-Adair, 1960), touching the 
latter. These two books might well be read in conjunction with the one under 
review. 

Barbieri, the author of Eldorado was born in Italy, holds an M.A. from 
Emory and one from Southern Methodist University, is a bishop in the Meth- 
odist Church, co-President of the World Council of Churches, and a citizen of 
Argentina. His book will serve as an excellent text for the interdenominational 
study of Latin America beginning this summer. 





Under the Georgia Sun 


A Review by HERBERT E. FRANCIS, JR. 


Assistant Professor Herbert E. Francis, Jr. teaches courses in creative writing 
and modern poetry. George Ross Ridge, Associate Professor of French, 
Georgia State College, Atlanta, has contributed poems and critical essays 
to THE Emory UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY. 


“The myth,” George Ross Ridge writes, “is man’s effort, always unconscious 
and unwilled, to perpetuate the glimpse behind the mask through a poem, a 
play, a statue, or, for that matter, a system of philosophy or a theory of math- 
ematics.”” These forty-nine sonnets are his attempt to capture the irrational 
mythic self behind the mask of reason.! For his purpose the sonnet is ideal, for 
sonnet form and mythic content readily share possibilities of fluidity within 
rigidity, originality within tradition, immediacy within the historic. To an 
extent these poems illustrate all of these characteristics. 

But there is a basic dichotomy in many of the poems. Philosophy wars with 
poetry. Direct statement now stifles, now replaces, that poetic language which 


1Under the Georgia Sun. By George Ross Ridge. Coral Gables, Florida, Wake-Brook 
House, 1961. 64 pp. $3.00. 





must ultimately contain the mythic impulse within itself. Rhythmic prose 
nests within the sonnet frame. The poet’s theory to the contrary, his matter 
and his performance imply choices more rational and literary than spontaneous. 
The prevailing mood is successfully modern—dark, anti-intellectual, with a 
consequent turning to primitivism. Sometimes—because so generalized—his 
experience holds no immediacy. His best poems arise from direct observation 
of Georgia scenes. When poetry transcends comment, he writes memorable 
lines (‘“The small forgotten church swooned in the heat’”’). 

Yet, ultimately, this is peripheral poetry, partly because of a shadowy, un- 
fulfilled promise of first-hand experience, partly because of an apparent disregard 
for form as experience itself. For if a poem holds in its myth ‘“‘man’s effort... 
to perpetuate the glimpse behind the mask,” it should embody the final achieve- 
ment of that striving; and in its language the experience of his vision should 
live with all the richness of an actual beholding. 





The Hymn of Hate and The Law of Love 


Mr. Lawrence W. Neff after forty years has given up his press, but there is 
no reason to believe that with printing he has also given up writing. 


Lawrence W. Neff has for many years proclaimed his evangel of the love of 
God and the love of man as he has found it in the words and works of Jesus, 
in controversial prose, in prose fiction, and in verse. Rejecting the complex 
theologies that in his opinion have overlaid, hidden, and falsified the simple 
teachings of the Master, he has sought to restore a purer and happier faith. He 
has made the appeal to reason in the trenchant and aphoristic prose of the 
essays appearing in his occasional magazine, The Goal. He has also made the 
appeal to the imagination in inspirational poems, more especially ‘““The Tide 
of Time,” of which the present volume is in part a reworking. 

Here in one of the last products of his own Banner Press are two contrasted 
poems reacting to Paul’s doctrine of election as stated in the ninth chapter of 
his epistle to the Romans.' “The Hymn of Hate—‘Esau I Have Hated’ ” 
seems to one reader to reveal the surer craftsmanship of the pair, to be clearer 
and more progressive in statement than the contrasting piece. In it Mr. Neff 
has employed his metrical resources, which are considerable, with careful 
economy, allowing the idea to lead the-expression throughout. ““The Law of 
Love—‘Jacob I Have Loved,’ ” on the other hand, somewhat suffers by reason 
of its Swinburnian richness of adornment, notably alliteration and internal 
rime. Nevertheless, the poem rises quatrain by quatrain to an unobscured 
expression of sublime certainty in divine benevolence: 

From fen and jungle we climb converging 

The spiral stair to the central sun 

Where wrongs are righted and darkness lighted 
And gladly, grandly, God’s will is done. 


1The Hymn of Hate and The Law of Love: “Esau I Have Hated,” “Jacob I Have 
Loved.” By Lawrence W. Neff. Atlanta, Banner Press, 1960. 66 pp. $2.00. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


The French Institute 


For the second consecutive year, about twenty teachers of French in 
American secondary schools are studying at Emory under provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act. The program, last year one of 
thirty-seven, this year one of seventy-five language institutes organized 
by the U. S. Office of Education on different campuses, one of the few 
language institutes operating during the academic year rather than dur- 
ing the summer, presents intensive work involving three times as many 
weekly hours of required activities as others at Emory. 

This organization grows out of the desire to create a continuous 
French atmosphere. Participants speak French at all times; most live 
in the French House, 17 Fraternity Row; their classes are frequently 
held in groups of four participants to assure rapid progress; meals 
taken in common, informal discussions, visiting lecturers, films, and a 
number of excursions supplement class work in language, culture, ap- 
plied linguistics, and methodology. Essential, and most noteworthy in 
their program, are two demonstration ciasses, one held at Druid Hills 
School in DeKalb County, one in Atlanta’s Spring Street School, illus- 
trating recent methods and materials developed in France and the 
United States. With staff and materials supplied by Institute funds, 
and with their experimental orientation, these classes contribute di- 
rectly to the language development program of both school systems. 

Participants receive stipends and dependency allowances to replace 
the year’s salary; all activities are paid by federal funds; Dr. Lawrence 
Poston of the language development office in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion approves suggested programs and organizes meetings for directors, 
language, civilization, and methods teachers. 

Of thirteen staff members six are native speakers of French; the 
director, Professor Oscar A. Haac, Professors Bruce Gordon, Colette 
Renard, Alfred Simon, and William Strozier, also teach in the Romance 
Language Department of the University. Participants come from fifteen 
states, to which they will return; their school systems will benefit from 
their new knowledge of language and civilization and, above all, from 
their ability to teach children to speak the foreign language. Four of 
our graduates are now active in the Atlanta area. 

Visits can be arranged by the director, and his office is glad to pro- 
vide announcements of films and special programs open to the public. 





A statement prepared by 
the Director of the French Institute 
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